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WHEREVER in the World British Mer- lene 2 
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British Artificial Fibres 


GRIM PROSPECTS IN EAST ASIA 


While the war in Korea, after the recent 
break-down of negotiations in Kaesong, 
appears now to be brought to an end, 
fears are expressed openly in Asian 
capitals concerning the designs of the 
Comintern and Peking. Indochina under 
the Bao Dai government is calling for a 
supreme national effort to counteract the 
anticipated intervention of the Chinese 
communists; the Siamese government 
warns and takes a very serious view of 
possible developments in the near future 
now that the communist forces in East 
Asia may be allowed to regroup; warnings 
have come from responsible official quar- 
ters in Rangoon, Jakarta, Delhi, Colombo. 

Although a feeling of relief is noticable 
here where all eyes are glued on trade, 
and that means largely trade with Red 
China, the politically trained and. other- 
wise the more sceptical contemporaries 
do not conceal their deep apprehensions; 
more and more local observers are in- 
clined to accept the political analyses 
and interpretations of Taiwan as regards 
the dynamism of Peking and the irre- 
concilable and implacable course of! action 
which Peking follows, 

It is probable that communist strategy 
will now turn more to Southeast Asia; 
there are many indications, emanating 
from communist quarters in certain 
countries in that region, which portend 
stepped-up internal campaigns aided 
more conspicuously by the Cominform 
as spearheaded in East and Southeast 
Asia by the Peking regime. Any diploma- 
tic success of Peking, be it admission to 
UN membership or compromise on the 


Formosan question, will have to be pre- | 


vented for the sake of subduing the 
buoyancy of the communists in Asia. 
The cold war has entered a critical phase 
in East Asia when considerations of! ‘face’, 
of moral success or failure of one of the 
two contesting forces, may have far- 
reaching effects on the millions of unedu- 
cated and largely rural populations. The 
democracies of East and West must 
not only try to defeat the schemes, 
insurrections, guerrillas, all sort of 
subversions of the communists; they 
must develop a_ positive plan of 
attack which will have to be 


world-wide and coordinated—just as cen- 
trally controlled as is international com- 
munism. Unless the free nations of this 
world, whose most eloquent and powerful 
spokesman is the US, can eventually arrive 
at a real detente and sincere settlement 
of all political issues with the Kremlin 
there is no hope for any lasting truce: 
only further and more costly preparations 
for the great clash in which probably 
every territory of this globe will be 
involved. 

The Chinese resident in Far Eastern 
countries has never been liked by the 
native peoples—his commercial ability 
and acquisitiveness, coupled with frugali- 
ty and hard work, were looked at with 
suspicion. Often the overseas Chinese 
aspired to control local or central govern- 
ment affairs in countries where they or 
their parents had immigrated only to 
meet, especially since the early thirties 
when nationalistic instincts made them- 
selves felt in East Asia, with rebuff and 
opposition, With the establishment of 
the Peking regime and the consequent 
encouragement of communism in East 
Asia the overseas Chinese became even 
more suspect and governments in Far 
Eastern countries with large Chinese im- 
migrants voiced their fears of the future. 
What has happened in Malaya where most- 
ly immigrant Chinese conduct a sanguin- 
ary campaign of terrorism could not but 
serve as a warning to other countries in 
South and Southeast Asia such as Indo- 
china, the Philippines, Siam, Indonesia, 
Burma, and even in India and Ceylon there 


. are today constant reminders of the dan- 


gers which Chinese communist agents and 
emissaries represent. But the majority 
of overseas Chinese are not siding with 
Peking; in fact they abhor the communist 
state though it is their mother country, 
they would desire the establishment of 
a democratic government in China in 
which Generalissimo Chiang, still regard- 
ed as a national hero and the potential 
saviour of his people, would take a pro- 
minent part, Being realists and mostly 
businessmen, the overseas Chinese prefers 
not to stick his neck out too much—first 
he wants to. see which side is going to 
be more successful in the race for the 


INDIA & THE 
JAPANESE 
PEACE TREATY 


The draft of the Japanese Peace Treaty 
is now in the course of being considered 
by the various countries prior to a general 
conference in San Francisco in September 
and, as was to be expected, many criticisms 
in varying degrees of importance are 
being voiced. The USSR immediately 
proposed a four-power Council of Foreign 
Ministers, but the U. 8. Dept. of State in 
rejecting the proposal pointed out that. 
it would ‘‘commit the preparation of the 
treaty to veto-bound processes of that 


_Council’’ and would exclude from pre- 


paratory work France and many Pacific 
and Asiatic countries which bore far 
heavier the burden of the Japanese war 
than did the Soviet Union. That the 
United States should reject the proposal 
was to be expected, if only because of 
the urgent need for a speedy settlement 
which would be unobtainable under the 
Suggested Council, composed of such 
conflicting opinions. France, somewhat 
unexpectedly, at least from the point 
of view of the ordinary citizen is objecting 
to the non-participation of her Far 
Eastern dependencies, which she argues, 
also played an important part in the 
struggle against Japanese attempted 
aggression. New Zealand and Australia, 
who frankly fear Japan politically and 
militarily, have been appeased by the 
proposed mutual security arrangement with 
the United States, which has already 
been initialled, agreeing to “act to meet 
the common danger’’ if any one of them 
should be attacked. Britain has taken a 
stand over the application of the ‘‘ most 
favoured nation’’ clause in regard to 
customs duties. 

What of India? Definite dissatisfaction 
is indicated by that governmenf, not so 
much in regard to the wording of the 
treaty as to its being drawn up at all. 


rule of the world. Therefore it is most 
important that all free nations pull to- 
gether and pool their strength in the fight 
against communism where there is only 
the alternative of ending the cold war 
by a sincere and lasting settiement or to 
prepare for the great struggle. 
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Fears have even been expressed that the 
Indian Government may see fit to reject 
the treaty in toto. India’s objections, 
as opposed to Britain’s which are purely 
economic, and those of France which are 
expressions of disappointment at the non- 
participation of her Far Eastern dependen- 
cies, are entirely political. India has 
adopted and steadily adhered to the role 
of intermediary between China and Russia 
on the one hand and the democracies 
generally on the other. The government 
of India now declares that the peace treaty 
as drafted could not bring about a stable 
or realistic settlement of Pacifie affairs. 
China’s demands in regard to the future 
of Formosa are, in India’s opinion, 
legitimate and further, the Chinese 
People’s Government in Peking has the 
right to participate in any peace proposals. 
The proposed peace treaty as it now 
stands would, in this light, only widen 
the existing gulf between Russia and the 
Western Powers. 

All arguments regarding the possibility 
of including China in any peace talks have 
been swept away, even if they ever 
legitimately existed, by the Peking Govern- 
ment’s action in Korea, but India’s 
attitude towards acceptance or non-accep- 
tance was only to be expected as it 
follows the line adopted by that Govern- 
ment many months ago. There is no doubt 
however, that India’s position is a dif- 
ficult one. Her internal affairs are not 
secure at the moment, and above all her 


borders are closely linked with those of 
Communist China &-like most governments 
adjacent to areas under Soviet influence 
India is endeavouring by the avoidance 


of any overt act likely to lead to resent-. 


ment to avert undesirable reactions. None 
can criticise Indian policy at this stage, 
but her open objection to a peace treaty 
is regrettable in the implication that the 
democracies are not in agreement. Anxiety 
to appease cannot at this stage change 
the political objectives of Soviet Russia, 
in regard to the unyielding nature of 
which few can be in doubt. 


It is fully realised that a peace treaty 


with Japan is long overdue. It cannot 
longer be delayed and that country must 
again take its place in the Pacific under 
its own impetus. To delay matters fur- 
ther because of Russia’s objections or 
China’s protests could only weaken the 
democratic defences in the Pacific. That 
India has joined hands with th2 objectors 
on this issue is to be regretted, but it 
is incidental only and cannot hinder a 
general agreement. 
objections throw India, Britain, France, 
or China into the same camp of disap- 
proval. France does not object to the 
treaty as such, though desirous of wider 
representation; Britain’s criticism relates 
to an economic clause which can be safe- 
guarded; whereas India’s objections, while 
in accordance with studied policy, are 
based on the’ general ground of 
apprehension. 


SOME ASPECTS OF THE JAPANESE 


\ 


PEACE TREATY 


Britain’s decision to refuse recognition 


of the ‘‘most favoured nation’’ clause in 


the proposed Japanese peace treaty is 
understandable, this clause being of very 
great importance from the British indus- 


trialists’ point of view. Britain’s cotton 


industry has proverbially suffered from 
the keenly competitive nature of Japan’s 
textile trade and when the International 
Labour Office was at the heyday of its 
glory in company with the old League of 
Nations, many attempts were made to 
draw Japanese industrialists into line 
with those of the leading countries of the 
world by instigating labour controls, re- 
gulating hours of work, wages, ete. The 
Japanese Government however, never 


actually agreed to fall into line, although - 


delegates attended all the conference de- 
voted to this subject, and staved off in- 
vestigation and unpleasant enquiries. 

To-day the situation has many similar 
features in common with pre-war problems 
and the British Government, realising the 
economic. struggle that lies ahead, is not 
willing at this stage to give such a 
formidable competitor the slightest ad- 
vantage which might sooner or later be- 
ecme @# further obstacle to Britain’s own 
industrial development—not only where 
the textile trade is concerned but also 
in many other fields. The above deci- 
sion then, as announced by the President 
cf the Board of Trade to the House of 
Commons. recently, can but receive the 
fullest possible support. As Sir Hartley 
Shaweross pointed out, although Japan 
has apparently now introduced legislation 


regulating working conditions and has 
accepted international trade practices, he 


felt that the test was yet to come. 
‘*Japan’’ he said, ‘‘must succeed in 
paying her way without the United 


States’ support which has sustained her 
economy during the Occupation. This 
will be a difficult task with her rapidly 
increasing population and lack of raw 
materials.’’ While not whole-heartedly 
concurring with the President of the Bri- 
tish Board of Trade as to Japan’s diffi- 
culties because of her ‘‘rapidly inereas- 
ing population,’’ which must in time 
provide a source of cheap and willing 
labour, the Hongkong merchant is in full 
agreement that at this stage Britain must 
protect her textile industry to the fullest 
possible extent. 

Other parts of the Commonwealth are 
reserving to themselves the power of pro- 
tection against cheap Japanese competi- 
tion, Canada, for example, although 
agreeing to the ‘‘most favoured nation’’ 
clause in customs duties, has reserved the 
right to impose ‘‘dumping’’ duties on 
cheap products from Japan to prevent sales 
at less than the price of home manufac- 
tures. Australia, also, will issue licences 
for the importation of limited quantities 
of Japanese eonsumer goods. 

As far as Hongkong is concerned, with 
the signing of the Japanese Peace Treaty 
in view the situation remains problema- 
tic. On the one hand a peace treaty 
would be welcomed and some trading dif- 
ficulties overcome in that indentors of 
Japanese goods into the Colony would 


Nor do these political 


possibly be in a better position to utilise 
self-provided US exchange’ and many 
other annoying restrictions in trade with 
Japan might disappear. On the other hand, 
hand, Hongkong ww not yet fully prepared 
to compete with Japan in South-east Asia 
which appears to offer the most promising 
market. This is unfortunate for Hong- 
kong’s industries, which must now like 
those of Britain be strengthened  suffi- 
ciently to face one of the keenest com- 
petitors in the world. 
With the Japanese capacity for hard 
work and close attention to detail it 
may be safe to presume that the past 
years of occupation have been utilised by 
bringing factories and methods of pro- 
duction into a state of great efficiency, 
so that when the treaty is finally signed 
everything will be in gear to go ahead. 


This fact cannot take the Hongkong or 


any other manufacturer by surprise, and 
the years that have been at his disposal 
to build up trade have not perhaps been 
wasted. 

~ Unfortunately Hongkong is faced with 
the problem of procuring raw materials 
and of being regarded with suspicion by 
the United States as a supplier of Com- 
munist China’s needs, whereas Japan does 
not labour under this handicap. In ad- 
dition Japan is already a well seasoned 


and experienced trader, whereas Hong- 
kong is but a beginner. 
Another point that must eventually 


affect Hongkong very closely, lies in the 
possibility of Japan’s shipping fleet be- 
coming once again available. As soon as 
the treaty is signed Japan will be free 
to go ahead with shipbuilding plans, but 
until there are sufficient vessels ready to 
carry merchandise direct to the markets, 
the Colony must continue to serve as an 


-entreport for the procurement not only. 


of needed raw materials, but also for the 
disposal of finished products. In_ the 
meantime Hongkong industrialists have 
been warned by various public-spirited 
men that if the Japanese are to be met 
on their own ground no time should be 
lost in organising themselves for the im- 
provement -not only of conditions, but 
also for the expansion of Hongkong’s 
foreign trade in locally made goods. 

Mueh ean be done by close combination 
and organisation and the necessity for 
these lies in a recognition of the fact 
that very little help can be expected 
from outside and that Hongkong’s future 
success in trading lies in the efforts of | 
the manufacturers themselves to build 
up a first-class organisation. 


Kowloon Railway and 
Hongkong Democracy 


In recent weeks the local railway 
(Kowloen-Canton Railway, British sect- 
ion) has been severely criticised by the > 
travelling public because of the extremely 
filthy conditions in which the coaches, 
of all classes, are to be found, An in- 
ferior quality of coal is being burned 
which results in an unending stream of 
soot, from small particles to large flakes, 
ef which the countryside and the passen- 
gers of the railway get equal shares. 
Corridors and seats are often thickly 
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Trade with Europe 
3 By T. F. Brenchley 
(UK Liaison Officer with United Na tions Organisations in the Far East) 


Governments and private traders in 
Asia and the Far East, seeking supplies 
from .Europe should consider the growing 
possibilities of paying for their needs 
in sterling. Through the machinery of 


the Sterling Area, the Transferable 
Account Area, and so-called ‘‘adminis- 
trative’’ transfers, sterling has long 


financed far more of the world’s interna- 
tional trade than any other currency} 
Now, with the United Kingdom a member 
—and the major creditor—of the European 
Payments Union, new opportunities are 
open of buying for sterling from other 
Union members, who can use sterling inter- 
changeably with the Union’s Payment 
Units to finance their intra-Europe trade. 

By a stroke of economic good-fortune, 
this additional flexibility in the use of 
sterling has come into being at a time 
when. many countries ip Asia and the Far 
‘East are having to search ever more widely 
for sources of supply of the goods they 
need, especially of capital goods urgently 
sought to implement plans for economic 
development. It is increasingly difficult 


covered with soot so that thorough clean- 
ing, by the passengers, is required before 
one can sit down; and during the journey 
the usually light coloured dresses of the 
passengers, their faces and other non- 
covered parts of the body are constantly 
strewn with soot.: The state of filthiness 
cannot possibly be exaggerated, 

What would appear imperative is the 
immediate cessation of the use of the 
ceal which is at present burned; an ex- 
planation by the railway management 
why the public had been made to suffer; 
and the arranging of a supply of coal 
suitable for use by the engines of the 
railway. Hongkong Government own and 
operate the railway; if it was a private 
concern protests would have been heard 
as soon as the filth became intolerable 
but the public here are lethargic when 
it comes to government and the services 
provided by it. That is the result of the 
mentality of citizens which grow up 
under a colonial government where the 
local community is prevented from sending 
elected representatives to the Legislative 
and Executive Councils and where muni- 
cipal affairs are being taken care of by 
appointed. officials and a few appointed 
public-spirited citizens, The record of 
Government here is excellent and there- 
fore public indolence is very great; it 
is the common expectation that this or 
that department of government 
will take good care of the needs and 
troubles off the community, and even if 
there are obvious shortcomings the same 
optimistic viewpoint prevails. While 
such a state of affairs reflects great credit 
on the efficient administration of this 
territory it also obliges the paternal and 
benevolent authority here to proceed with 
more circumspection and to rectify im- 
mediately and without being petitioned 
by a group of residents any causes for 
public dissatisfaction. 


in these days of scarcities to predict where 
such a search will be successful. Indus- 
trialised Western Europe is clearly a 
promising field, but all the Western 
European countries have their own 
national currencies, with barriers of 
exchange control dividing them. When 
speed is likely to be vital to clinch a 
favourable contract, delay in obtaining a 
particular national currency may well 
prove fatal. 
used for most or all of these supply 
sources would solve the problem. 

Is there such an international currency? 
It must have two characteristics, that it 
should be widely acceptable to the poten- 
tial sources of supply and that it should 
be readily available to the would-be put 
chasers. In this case, we are thinking 
of “Asian requirements of European goods. 
The Payments Units of the European 
Payments Union are by their nature not 
capable of use for trade outside the Union. 
United States dollars are widely accept- 
able but not always readily available. 
Sterling comes nearest to satisfying both 
qualifications. 
and the Far East are members either of 
the Sterling Area or of the Transferable 
Account Area; those which are not have 
sterling accounts with the Bank of 
England and wide opportunities for 
earning sterling to keep those accounts in 
credit. Availability is not likely to be a 
problem. What of acceptability? That 
question brings us back to our point of 
departure. With the United Kingdom a 
member of the European Payments Union 
and running a large surplus in intra-Union 
trade, other members of the Union have 
every incentive to increase their sterling 
earnings from the rest of the world. And, 
of course, in addition to these European 
countries, sterling can also be spent in the 
many countries of the Sterling Area, 
as well as in countries of the Transferable 
Account Area for members of that Group. 

What, for the countries of Asia and 
the Far East, are the practical steps 
towards which this argument points? For 


Some currency which ean be | 


Many countries in Asia 


members of the Sterling Area, there are 
Two—in case of need, look for sources 
of supply within countries in the European 
Payments Union and offer sterling pay- 
ment for their products. For other coun- 
tries there is a third requirement—the 
need to earn and hold sterling, as a 
working balance, in quantities large 
enough to finance this additional trade. 
Purchasers, whether government agencies 
or private firms, can then go out to buy, 
confident that their efforts will not be 
frustrated by currency difficulties beyond 
their own control. | 


Members of the European ; Payments Union 
Austria 


Belgium/Luxembourg 


Denmark 


Netherlands 

Norway 

Portugal 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Sterling Area (excludjng Iceland) 

Members of the Sterling Area 

The United Kingdom 

Any Dominion within the meaning of the 
Statute of Westminister, except Canada and 
Newfoundland 

Any part of His Majesty’s dominions, not being 
a Dominion within the meaning of the Statute 
of Westminister, 1931, or a part of such a 
dominion. 

Any territory in respect of which a mandate 
on behalf of the League of Nations has been 
accepted by His Majesty and is being exerc;sed 
by His Majesty’s Government in the United 
Kingdom or the Government of any Dominion, 
except Palestine. | 
Psa Brjtish protectorate or British protected 


The Faroe Islands. 


Members of the Transferable Account Area 
Argentina 
Czechoslovakia 
Dutch Monetary Area 


Spanish Monetary Area 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 

Sweden 

Union of Sovjet Socialist Republics 


ECONOMIC NEWS FROM THE UNITED STATES 
By E. KANN, (Los Angles) 
Specially to the Far Eastern Economic Review. 


‘High Level Business to Continue. 

The prospect of an honorable peace 
settlement over the Korean imbroglio has 
severely unsettled America’s economy. 
This was clearly mirrored by the severe 
drop witnessed at the New York Stock 
Exchange, where losses were enormous. 
It is a peculiar fact that severe declines 
set in when the Korean war commenced; 
and an analogous situation presented itself 
when hints at possible cessation of war- 
like activities in Korea presented them- 
selves. Two radically opposed tendencies 
produced two identical results, at least in 
America’s economic nerve center, the New 
York Stock Exchange. 

And yet, whatever results the suggested 
peace move might bring, prospects for 
large business in this country, at least 
over the next half-year, are reassuring, 


notwithstanding widespread deflationary 
thinking. At least 70% of the manufac- 
turing concerns are working at full 
capacity. Due to this rate of activity 
government orders are receiving priority, 
resulting in diminishing civilian output. 
Some industries, like textiles, are now 
experiencing reduced orders, but this 
state of affairs is likely to be ameliorated 
by the coming autumn. eat 
According to a survey by the National 
Industrial Conference Board, nine out of 
ten participating companies are currently 
devoting some part of their output to 
military indents. One-third of these work 
on military orders merely to the extent of 
5% of their total output. In half of the 
concerns military output ranges between 
5 and 30% of total operations. With the 
remainder of the companies it represents 


| Germany 

F'rance 
Greece 
Iceland 
Burma 7 
Iraq 
Iceland 
Egypt 
Ethiopia 
Finland 
Iran 
Norway 
Poland 
Thailand 
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in excess of 30% of the output, and as high 
as 90% in some sporadic cases. About 
90% of the concerns have now higher 
orders than they had a year ago; how- 
ever, certain lines cannot show higher 
backlogs than in June of 1950. These are 
found amongst electrical supplies, indus- 
trial machinery, apparel, rubber and tex- 
tile industries. Inventories on hand are 


higher than expected a year ago with 50%. 


of the companies, but industries in general 
cannot complain of having serious inven- 
tory problems; exceptions are found in 
the non-metals industries. 

High-capacity operations and material 


shortages have made it necessary for some_ 


concerns, about two-fifths of the com- 
panies, to reduce civilian production, 
ranging from 10% to 75% in air-condi- 
tioning equipment, automobiles, hardware, 
heating and plumbing, machine _ tools, 
steel for office equipment, paper products 
and rubber articles. 

Industrial construction during May, 
1951, showed a gain in outlays of 121% 
above May, 1950. The five month total 
shows an increase of 104%. Exports 
from the United States which, a year ago, 
displayed heavy fallings-off, are now run- 


ning 60% above the 1950 monthly average. 


The production of petroleum during the 
first 5 months of this year in this country 
stands at nearly 21% above the compar- 
able output for Jan.-May, 1950. Personal 
income is 14% higrer than’ what it figured 
a year ago. The number of business fail- 
ures went down 13.6%. On the _— other 
hand, defence spending now stands 124% 
of what it was end of May, 1950. Busi- 
ness inventories have risen 25%. Im- 
ports have gone up to the extent of 75% 
(January-April), while exports have risen 
to the tune of 54%. 


Steel. 

For many months past prospects of 
steel shares were mounting, due to un- 
limited activities on the part of steel 
concerns in the United States. Demand 
far exceeds production, notwithstanding 
constant enlargement of existing plants, 


coupled with erection of new factories. 


The industry has, at all times in 1951, 
been working above capacity. Special 
consideration has been shown by _ the 
American authorities in their policy to- 
ward the steel industry. The latter usual- 
ly now obtains permission to write off 
new plant construction within five years, 
so that, if demand should slacken, and 
times again turn normal, the cost of the 
new emergency manufacturing plants has 
been canceled out. 

The revenue Act of 1950 provided for 
quick amortization in connection with 
taxes of the cost of private expansion of 
industrial facilities. A similar scheme 
was adhered to’in world war II. But 
the outstanding difference from the form- 
er law is that any portion of the facili- 
ties unamortized at the close of the emer- 
gency period cannot be written off. Any 
profit from the sale of amortized property 
is taxable at full rates, rather than at 
25% capital gain ratio. These provisions 
do not, of course, apply typically to the 
steel industry, but to any and all war- 
important enterprises. But they form 
an important lever to induce steel plants 
to seek rapid extension. Application for 


certificates of necessity have been ibivy: period of 1950 to the extent of 6.2%. 
these are estimated at $17 billion, cover- © Automobile production for the first five 
ing the first semester of 1951. Certifica-~ months (U.S.A. and Canada) was below 
tion was granted so far by the authorities that of the comparable period of January- 
in a sum of exceeding 5 billion dollars;. May, 1950, to the extent of 8.1%. 

out of these 3.5 billion has been approved, Corporation Earnings - 


for fast write-offs. 

This time the steel industry shows much The following are some results of some 
higher quotas for quick write-offs, name- (por: shane) 

8 q q Seay For 12 months to April 30, 1951: 


ly so far 44% of the total granted, com- 


pared with 12% during the war period  ylinois Power Co. ...... $2.82  $ 2.60 
1940-45. General Telephone Co. .... 2.71 2.09 
is surprising to see that steel shares, for Whit Wastes 3.97 3-11 
a long time hot favorites amongst inves lor 6 months to April 10: 
tors, have cooled off considerably. It is Deere Co. ............... 4.72 so 
worth while to search for plausible rea- ee ee ret: 
sons. Here are some: First quarter earn- Gencral Siemens ... 0.05 0.23 
ings in diverse cases were less than ex- neral Shoe Co. ........ 1.63 2.36 
not lower than for the identical period of Sacco Lowell Shops ...... 2.12 2.21 
1950; but taxes were For 5 tha to May 31: 
elevated. Furthermore, some of the steel: Southern Railway ........ ‘ 
companies are now proceeding with unduly 
high amortization quotas, a point which  fijinois Central Railway . 3.98 4.46 
has to be taken into account. Then there Norfolk & Western Rly .. 1.89 1.46 
are pessimists who fear that 18.59 pid 10.10 pfd 
steel-shortage will have ceased to exist, or 4 months pril 30: 
Others foresee a shortage of labor, an Southern Pacific Railway 3.17 1.98 
argument for which there is no ground, at 
least for the foreseeable future. | 
Undoubtedly the steel industry remains gat 5-18 
a cyclical enterprise. Steel shares have Central Electr. & Gas 1.07 0.95 
not advanced spectacularly from _ pre- Serv. 
Korean price- ‘levels, and the more import- ional Stores... 7.49 
ant companies’ shares are selling at 414 tO United Gas Corporation .. 1.83 1.41 
5 times prospective 1951 earnings. Im - Wisconsin Ele:tr. Power . 1.86 2.08 
almost all instances dividend returns are y 0.66 0.64 
high, amounting to sometimes 10%. Chicago Pneumatic Tool .. 2.96 1.79 
The production of steel ingots in May Dewy 0.71 0.60 
the entire output fox the first montha: an 167 
0.08 


of 1951 exceeds that of the analogous Transcontinent. Gas Pipe 0.27 


Items of Gereral Interest 

The following tabulation affords an interesting comparison of basic factors, in- 
asmuch as it supplies comparative figures between 1937 (October) and AVMs 1951, 
as it pertains to American economy: 


October, 1937 Apel 1951 

Curtency th 6,560,000,000 27,120,000,000 
Demand Deposits in Fed. Reserve Memb. : | 

Income Payments to Individuals (annual 

Wholesale Commodity Price Index | 

Cost of Living (1935—1939—100) ........ 104.3 184.6 

* * 


The directors of the Chrysler Corpora- 3,700,000 barrels of oil a day, a gain of 
tion met on June 22, but failed to make 63% over 1949. 
an announcement concerning a dividend. , * Soe 
A year age a quarterly dividend of $1.75 For years sugar prices were so low 
was declared; and at another meeting, held that they left hardly a margin of profit 
on August 31, 1950, a special dividend of to producers, But since February, 1951, 
$3 was declared. So far, in 1951, Chrysler there has been an upswing. The increase 


has paid two dividends of $2.- each, represents about 10% (to 63 cts. a pound), 
. @uty-paid, delivery New York; and nearly | 
* * * 50% (734 cts. per pound) FOB Cuba, for 


shipment to world markets, For the crop | 
J. E. Pogue, Chase National oil econo- season as a whole the US, price of sugar 
mist, figures that American Oil Com-_ will be 0.4.cts. ahead of last year, and the 
panies increased their investment in for- world price will be 13 cts. higher. Earn- 
eign oil companies by 227,000,000 dollars ings of Cuban and Dominican sugar pro- 
in 1950, raising it to a gross investment ducers are exempt from excess profit- 
abroad of $2,400,000,000. Production from taxes, 
their foreign wells averaged nearly * * 


| 


“was given by Sir 
. Chairman, at the beginning of the year. 


1951 
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BRITISH AVIATION AT THE TURN OF 
CENTURY 


For B.0.A.C. 1950—the turn of the cen- 
tury—marked also the turning point in its 
fortunes. New services were introduced, 
new and competitive aircraft flew on 
famous Speedbird routes and in all aspects 
of the Corporation’s operations new re- 
cords were set up only to be broken again 
and again. 

The most 
achieved in the month of September, when 
for the first time in its history BJO.A.C. 
made a profit on its operating account. 

The first hint of changed circumstances 
Miles Thomas, the 


‘*By early Spring we should begin to see 
the turn of the tide,’’ he declared, after 
listing the difficulties that still remained 


as a challenge to yet greater effort ‘within 


the Corporation. 
The yéar also saw the full effect of the 


re-organisation of the Corporation with 


the reduction of staff to under 17,000. 
(Two years earlier the figure was about 
24,000). 

By May it was possible to point to 
considerably increased traffic. In the first 
quarter of the year 49,478 passengers 
were flown 105,186,525 miles against 34,944 
passengers and 88,576,949 miles in 1949. 
Freight was also greater. 

Landplane Policy Vindicated:—With 
the publication of the Corporation’s an- 
nual report in September it was revealed 
that passenger miles, usable capacity ton- 
miles, revenue load ton-miles and revenue 
were all increased. The operation of Ar- 
gonauts on the Far East routes had turn- 
ed a deficit of £80,000 into a contribution 
1o overheads of £140,000 for the last 
quarter of the 1949/50 financial year—a 
striking vindication of the policy of sub- 
stituting modern pressurised landplanes for 
the flying-boats. 


The shares of Goodyear Rubber Co., 


standing at 80 toward the close of June, 
are to be split into two. August 15 was 
was set as date for holders of record, the 
company announced. The concern also 
declared a dividend of 75 cents on the 


_shares to be newly issued, payable Sept- 


ember 15 to stock of record August 15. 
This is equivalent to $1.50 on current 
shares, which received $1 quarterly, plus 
an extra of $1 in December, 1950, 


* * * 


Airlines this year are doing considerably 
better than previously. National Airlines, 
Ine. announces a net profit of $2,533,000 
for the 11 months ended May 31, 1951, 
equal to $2.53 a share. This compares 
with $479.000, or 48 cents a share, in the 
preceding term. 


* * * 


Net operating income of the Southern 
Pacific Co, for the first 5 months of 195! 
totaled $20,235,000, compared with 
$14,302,000 in the similar 1950 period, 


outstanding of these was 


The Corporation’s London/New York 


route during the first six months of 1950 


carried 85% more passengers westbound 
and 73% more eastbound than in the same 
period of 1949. 

This good news was quickly followed 
by the announcement in October that for 
the first time in the history of B.0.A.C.. 
traffic receipts had exceeded £2,000,000 a 
month. This was for August. For the pre- 
vious few months the Corporation had cut 
its monthly deficit to nearly half the pre- 
vious year’s figure for the same time. 

During September all previous records 
for the number of passengers carried on 
the North Atlantic routes were broken 
with an increase of 172% compared with 
September 1949. The Corporation’s freight 
traffic on this route also increased during 
the same month by 153%. 

New Aircraft:—Among the reasons for 
this improvement must be counted the in- 
troduction of modern aircraft, enabling 
new, increased, faster and more comfort- 
able services to be offered to the public, 

North Atlantic:—Improvements on the 
route to North America were started at 
the beginning of the year, when Lord. 
Pakenham, Minister of Civil Aviation, 
named ‘‘Caledonia’’ the flagship of the 
Corporation’s new fleet of 10 Stratocrnis- 
ers. These 60-ton double-deck planes, car- 
rying 60 passengers, were to replace Con- 
stellations across the North Atlantic. 
Later the same month sleeper accommod- 
ation became available on the route via 
Prestwick thus allowing passengers to 
retire shortly after boarding the, aircraft 
and to waken as they appoached America 
the next day. A non-stop flight over the 
3,400 miles between New York and Lon- 
don Airport was introduced once a week 
in June and by September this had been 
stepped up to four a week. Nine return 
services a week were run between New 
York and London. Another B.O.A.C. Stra- 
tocruiser service was introduced in Novem: 
ber between New York and Nassau twice 
a week, 

All these . improvements in the dollar- 
earning services quickly showed their 
worth. As already stated, North Atlantic 
traffic increased by 172% in September. 
Improvement had become apparent even 
in May, when bookings by American pas- 
sengers were twice as heavy as in the 
previous year. By August dnother Corpora. 
tion record had been set up when 1,000 
passengers were carried from London to 
‘New, York in 11 days and for the whole 
of that month the total of all trans-Atlan- 
tic passengers—3,250—was nearly double 
that of August 1949. The result of this 
activity was that in August, for the first 
time, a British trans-Atlantic route showed 
a profit. The figure was £6,000. 

Central Atlantie:— Central Atlantic 
routes to Bermuda and Nassau were opened 
in March by Constellation aircraft flying 
from London. The twice-weekly service, 
connecting with Yorks to Kingston, 
Panama, Lima and Santiago, was increas- 
ed subsequently to a frequency of four 
a week, On the dollar-earning flights be- 
tween Nassau and Miami, Yorks were re- 
placed by Vikings, making two trips a 


day, increased at the height of the — 
to three. 

South America:— The pattern of the 
new services planned for South America 
began to emerge at the end of February 
when an Argonaut twice-weekly service 


was inaugurated via the South American 


East coast to Santiago (Chile), replacing 
obsolete York aircraft... The West coast 
service to Santiago was flown by Constel- 
lations in October when the Yorks, which 


‘had previously operated the last stage of 


the journey from Nassau, were withdrawn. 
Thus, for the first time B.O.A.C. had 
modern pressurised airliners’ on all their 
South American routes. Later that month 
two of the three services to the East Coast 
were re-routed, via Madrid instead of 
Lisbon, so providing for the first time a 
B.O.A.C. link between. Spain and South 
America. 


Africa:—In March the Corporation be- 


gan to take over the first of a fleet of 25 
Handley Page Hermes aircraft, a 40- 
seater aircraft pressurised to fly up to 
25,000 feet. In August the first service 
with this aircraft was flown t» Accra, 
West Africa, and Yorks were displaced on 
this route. During the vear the Hermes 
went further into the heart of Africa. In 
September it replaced Snort Solent flying 
boats on the flight terminating at Nai- 
robi, and in the followin’ menth it flew 
to Johannesburg on a regular service down 
a new route on the west side of Africa. 
Solents were thereupon withdrawn from 
the Springbok route down the East side 
of Africa to Johannesburg, a route now 
serviced by Constellation 749A’s of South 
African Airways. 

Other routes:— Throughout the year 


- other routes were given more new aircraft. 


The B.O.A.C, Argonaut service to Tokyo 
was doubled to two a week in April. In 
June the Constellation service to Sydney 
was increased from four to five fortnightly 
and Argonauts replaced Yorks on the run 
to Teheran. November saw the London- 
Cairo route frequency increased to two 
by Argouauts, These changes were typical 
of others that were taking place oa the 
Corporation’s routes throughout the year. 

Retirements:—The year 1950 saw the 
final conversion of all the Corpcration’s 
trunk routes to operation by post-war air- 
craft, all of them fully pressvrised. Making 
way for these modern Speedbirds were the 
Yorks and the Solents. The Yorks had 
played a highly important part in main- 
taining Britain’s overseas air routes from 
1944 onwards. In their service they had 
flown over 13,000,000 miles and a total 
of some 172,000 hours. They were a eon- 
version of a wartime military type, which 
in turn was evolved trum the Lancaster 
bomber. Withdrawal of th3 Sclents marked 
the end of flying boat services, which had 
first been introduced in 1936. The Solents 
came into operation in 1948 and ‘when they 
made their .last flight in November they 
had flown a total of 35,487 hours and 
5,800,841 miles. 

Passenger Amenities:— In this sphere 
the Corporation concentrated on ccn- 
solidating and standardising measures 


for the comfort of passengers. For 
instance, games were’ extended to 
all routes, hand fans were  intro- 


duced on the South American routes 
after enjoying great popularity on other 
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tropical journeys, and free drinks before 
and with meals were provided on all 
routes. For those making a journey invol- 
ving night travel, attractive overnight 
bags were issued free. Plans were also 
made for a supply of stationery compen- 
diums and electrie razors. 

In July the new livery for B.O,A.C. air- 
eraft was introduced, one of the maia 
reasons being that the new white-painted 
top of the fuselage substantially reduced 
heat in the aircraft while it was standing 
on the ground. 

Freight:—Freight traffic to and from 
all parts of the world increased greatly 
during the year. For example, during the 
first nine months of 1949 an average of 
11 tons was carried on the Corporation’s! 
aircraft every day. In the same period in 
1950 the figure had advanced to 12.7 tons 
a day. 

Among the many types of cargoes car- 
ried are fruit and flowers, many of them 
tropical or rare specimens. Orchids worth 
anything up to £500 each are flown to 
growers and fanciers throughout the world 
’ and this year the Corporation’s greatest 
effort to fly in fresh flowers was seen in 
colourful display at the London ‘‘ Even- 
ing News’’ Flower Show at Olympia. 

The many varieties of animals carried 
have been increased by the arrival in 
London of a new type of air ‘‘ passenger’’ 
—a hippopotamus. He was a baby pygmy, 
consigned from West Africa to Edinburgh 
Zoo, and he created a wide interest when 
he disembarked from the ‘plane. 

Planning for the Future:—Meanwhiie, 
plans for future expansion and develop- 
ment of B.O.A.C. went ahead during the 
year. Early in the year the Chairman, 
Sir Miles Thomas, flew to Karachi, Singa; 
pore, Hongkong, Australia, and New Zea- 
land to check economies on the Far East- 
ern routes, to discuss the question of 
operations between Britain and Austral- 
asia, and in a sense ‘‘to blaze the trail 
for the de Havilland Comet.’’ 

In preparation for the arrival of the 
14 Comet aircraft on order, B.O.AC. set up 
the nucleus of a Comet Flight in Septem- 
ber, to study the requirements of - this 
revolutionary type of jet airliner. 

It has indeed been a year of steady and 
encouraging progress and -B.0.A.C. now 
looks forward with realistic optimism to 
still further developments in 1951 and 
1952. 


QANTAS Empire 
Airways Ltd. 


Early in 1920 an air service was formed 
in Australia which was_ registered as 
‘-Queensland and Northern Territory 
Aerial Services Ltd.,’’ the initial letters 
of this name forming the word ‘‘Q.A.N. 
T.A.S.’’ In 1931 the first link with In- 
perial Airways occurred, when Q.A.N. 
T.A.S. assisted in carrying the first experi- 
mental official airmails between Australia 
and England, the Brisbane-Darwin stage 
being allotted to the Australian company. 
By 1933 an agreement was come to with 
Imperial Airways by which they and 
Q.A.N.T.A.S. became jointly interested in 
tenders which were shortly to be called 
for the Singapore-Cootamundra and Bris- 


bane sections of the England-Australia 
service; and in 1934 Qantas Empire Air- 
ways was registered, combining the iui- 
perial Airways-Qantas interests and secur- 
ing the airmail contracts for the Brisbane- 
Singapore and Cloncurry-Normanton ser- 
vices.Extensions of this service took place 
in following years, in 1938 the first re- 
gular through flying-boat service being 
inauguated from Sydney to England. 


In 1943 the Australia-England air route 
~ was linked to a service’ between Perth 


(Australia) and Ceylon by Catalina fly- 
ing-boats operating across the Indian 
Ocean, forming the world’s longest re- 
gular air hop, a crossing of 3513 miles. 

Up to 1947 the B.O.A.C. had held a 
half interest in Q.E.A., but early that 
year this holding passed to the Common- 
wealth of Australia, and later the Aus- 
tralian Government acquired the 
Q.A.N.T.A.S. Ltd. shareholding, thus 
making Q.E.A. into a Commonwealth- 
owned service. | 

At present, four times a week Constella- 
tion airliners operated by Q.E.A. and 
B.O.A.C. leave Sydney for London, or the 
reverse, taking four days to do the trip and 
touching at Singapore, Calcutta, Karachi, 
Cairo and Rome from London by way of 
Colombo and Bombay. 

Among other services operated by Q.E.A. 
from Sydney are: Hongkong by Skymaster 
via Labuan (North Borneo), the journey 
being accomplished in under 2 days; 
Manila; Japan, in less than 2 days; New 
Guinea and several internal routes as well 
as adjacent islands; New Caledonia; 
Fiji; Norfolk Island and Lord Howe 
Island. 


International Civil 


Aviation Organization 


A guide to the efficient design of 
modern land and water aerodromes suit- 
able for the needs of international air 
traffic is contained in the International 
Civil Aviation Organization’s interna- 
tional standards and recommended prac- 


tices for aerodromes, just adopted by the 


Council of ICAO in Montreal. These 
standards and recommended practices, 
which are now Annex 14 to the Conven- 
tion on International Civil Aviation, 
prescribe the physical and _ associated 
characteristics and equipment which aero- 
dromes used by aircraft engaged in in- 
ternational air navigation shall have. 
These new standards pay particular 
attention to the question of day and night 
marking of aerodromes, and to the pro- 
vision of visual aids for aerodrome loca- 
tion and approach and for landing taxi- 
ing and takeoff. 
tions for aerodrome identification signs 
and beacons, runway and taxiway mark- 
ings, runway and taxiway lights, channel 
lights for water aerodromes, obstruction 
marking and lighting, and low intensity 
approach lighting. Specifications are set 
for the various colors which are used for 
lights (red, blue yellow, green, and white) 
and surface markings (red, orange, white 
and black). One reason for this is that 
the light spectrum shades gradually from 
one color into another, and only by 
standardizing the chromatic limits of the 
lights used can pilots always be sure that 


Ineluded are specifica-. 


there will be no confusion in identifying’ 
_ the various colors. 


Annex 14 also deals with the question 
of clearing of obstructions in the vicinity 
of. aecrodromes, and of the restriction of 


new construction where such construction 


might interfere with the safe operation of 
aircraft appoaching to land and. taking 
off. | 

At present ICAO membership consists 
of 57 nations which operate more than 
90% of the world’s international civil 
air transportation. Annex 14 will now 
be submitted to these nations and, unless 
a majority of them disapproves before Ist 
November, 1951 the Annex will come into 
force on Ist January 1952 for all re- 
gular and alternate aerodromes used by 
international screduled air services and 
Ist January 1954 for all other aerodromes 
used for the operation of aircraft engaged, 
in international air navigation. 

Of the preceding 13 annexes which the 
ICAO Council has adopted, Annex 1—12 
are already in effect and Annex 13 (Air-~ 
craft Accident Inquiry), which specifies 
the conditions under which aircraft ac- 
cident inquiries shall be catried out, will 
eome into foree on Ist December 1951 
unless disapproved by a majority of mem- 


ber states. 

These are the titles of the Annexes :—Annex — 
Personnel Licensing. Annex 2——Rules of the Air. 
Annex 3—Meteorological Codes. Annex 4—Aero- 
nautical Charts. Annex 5—Dimensional Units to 
be Used by Air/Ground Communications. Annex 
6—Operation of Aircraft Scheduled International 
Air Services. Annex 7—Aircraft Nationality and 
Registration Marks. Annex 8—Airworthiness of 
Air Transport. Annex 9—Facilitation of Inter- 
national Air Transport. Annex 10—Aeronauticat 
Telecommunications. Annex 11—Air Traffic 
Services. Annex 12—Search and Rescue. 


THE HONGKONG AND | 
SHANGHAI BANKING 
CORPORATION 


Notice is hereby given that an 
Interim Dividend of £2.0.0. per 
share (nett, after deduction of 
Hong Kong Corporation Profits 
Tax) has been declared in respect of 
the year ending 31st. December 1951 
at a rate of 1/2 7/8d. per dollar. 


This Dividend will be payable on 
or after Monday, 13th August at 
the Offices of the Corporation, 
where Shareholders are requested to 
apply for Warrants. 


THE REGISTER OF SHARES 
of the Corporation will be closed 
trom FRIDAY, 27th JULY te 
SATURDAY, 11th AUGUST (both 
days inclusive) during which period 

no transfer of Shares can be re- 
gistered. 


BY ORDER OF THE BOARD. 
OF DIRECTORS, 


A. 8. ADAMSON, 
Acting Chief Manager. 


HONG KONG, 10th. July, 1951. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT & RECENT PROGRESS 


OF BRITISH ARTIFICIAL FIBRES 


The textile industry may be said to be 
as old as civilisation itself, for the weaving 
of natural fibres into cloth was well 
established even at ihe very earliest ‘times 
of which we have knowledge, It is there- 
fore rather curious that it is only within 
the last century—almost yeasterday in 
the history of mankind—that new types 
of fibre have been introduced to supple- 
ment traditional fibres such as wool, 
cotton, linen, and silk. 


Once started, however, the innovation 
has developed rapidly and today a large 
number of synthetic fibres is established 
in use to supplement those which Nature 
provides. They are, indeed, something 
more than a supplement, for they are 
at present virtually indispensable in view 
of the high cost and scarcity of natural 
fibres. Furthermore they possess, in ap- 
plications, definite advantages over natural 
products. 


Two New Products:- In Britain, a 
famous stronghold of the textile industry, 
particular attention has been paid to the 
development of these artificial fibres. At 
the present time great interest centres 
around two completely new products. 


One of these is a wool-like material, 
called Ardil, which is made from ground- 
nuts Only a part of the groundnut is 
required for the making of Ardii, how- 
ever; from it at the same time is extracted 
a valuable oil and the residue is a useful 
cattle food. After various changes the 
extracted part of the groundnuts—con- 
sisting of protein—is converted into 
fibrous form which is spun in much the 
same way as wool, 


Although it may be used on its own 
Ardil is likely to find its main applications 
blended in roughly equal part with wool 
or rayon or other fibres. The result is 
not easily distinguishable without very 
careful examination from all-wool materi- 
als. The production of Ardil yarn has 
only just begun and it will therefore 
be some months before it is available in 
substantial quantities. 


Conversion of Protein:—The conversion 
of protein into fibrous form is in itself 
no new development, for it has previously 
been attempted in Britain and elsewhere, 
using, for example, protein from milk. 
Ardil, however, represents the first wholly 
satisnactory fibre of this kind. 

The second completely new textile 
which is being developed in Britain is 
Terylene, a material which in some re- 
spects resembles nylon but is of a different 
chemical constitution. Some Terylene is 
aiready on the market in the form of 
fishing lines and it is also expected tu 
have a wide use in the making of ropes 
which, size for size, are several times 
stronger than the best manila. It will, 
however, be some time before bulk quanti- 
ties of this material are available. 

A third British discovery in this field, 
but one much older, was rayon, an arti- 
ficial textile derived from cellulose, the 
natural structural material of all plants. 
Very extensive use is being made of 
rayon, both on its own and mixed with 
wool and other natural fibres, but it is too 
well known and firmly established to 
need description here. 

Much use is also being made of nylon 


in Britain, the great bulk of it finding its 


wey, of course, to the hosiery industry. 
Substantial amounts go, however, to the 
making of fishing lines and high quality 
ropes, and further large quantities go 
into the manufacture of dress or in- 
dustrial cloths. 


PVC in Textiles:- Recently much at- 
tention has been paid in Britain to the 
use in the textile field of the plastic 
known as polyvinyl! chloride (PVC). This 
is very commonly encountered in a diff- 
erent form; for example, the rubber-like 
insulation of many modern electric cables: 
PVC can, however, be drawn out into 
long threads and woven into a fibric 
which has, for certain purposes, the ad- 
vantage of being highly resistant to 
chemical attack and is non-inflammable. 
Very large quantities of PVC cloth are 
used industrially, chiefly for making pro- 
tective clothing and for filtering corrosive 


liquids. 


In quite a different way PVC has also 
entered the textile field. It can be pro- 
duced in the form of thin flexible sheeting 
—available in a wide range of attractive 
colours and with various designs embossed 
upon it—which can, for many purposes, 
be used exactly like a woven cloth. It. 
is not satisfactory to sew, as a sewn seam 
tears easily, but pieces can be very firmly 


joined by a special type of heat-welding. 


This PVC sheet finds innumerable uses— 
for curtains (especially in steamy places 
like bathrooms and kitchens) handbags, 
raincoats, tobacco pouches, and tablecloths. 

Another synthetic textile developed in 
Britain is Tygan, an extremely hard- 
wearing and resistant material. Because 
of its durability it is finding particular 
applications in the upholstery trade. 

The marketing of a new textile such as 
Terylene or Ardil does not by any means 
end with the production of the fibres 
themselves. This is, indeed, scarcely 
more than the beginning of the story. 
Means have to be found of spinning the 
fibres into continuous threads and this 
often demands the re-design of conven- 
tional textile machinery. Then methods 
of weaving have to be found which give 
a pleasing texture to the cloth. 

No less important—and no less difficult— 
is the dyeing of the fabric, Most arti- 
ficial fibres do not respond satisfactorily 
to the various methods developed for 
dyeing natural ones such as wool or 
cotton. Consequently entirely new 
methods have had to be developed. 

The fact that the artificial textiles are 
now available in such variety, and in 
such pleasing textures and colours, spring 
directly from the fact that at every 
stage in their production—from raw 


material to finished article—most detailed 


scientific research has been applied. 
Britain’s textile industry has in the 

past few years succeeded in weaving 

fabrics entirely of glass filament yarns. 


Although unsuitable as wearing apparel 
these fabrics are nevertheless of great 
commercial value particularly as in- 
sulation in the electrical industry and 
as fireproof curtaining in public buildings. 

Ardil, Terylene and glass fibres are 
all immune from moths and they are 
substantially immune from attack by 
micro-organisms. 


CARMEL EXPORTERS & IMPORTERS, LTD. 


-TEACARM 


CARLES: PRODCARMEL 
WE SPECIALISE IN 


EXPORTERS OF: 


CHEMICAL PRODUCTS (INDUSTRIAL AND FINE) 


FERTILIZERS, 
PHARMACEUTICALS, 


DYESTUFFS & COLOURS 

INDUSTRIAL RAW MATERIALS, 

STEELS, METALS, HARDWARE, 

TEXTILES and YARNS 
AND ALL CLASSES OF MANUFACTURED-GOODS 


5, PHILPOT LANE, 
LONDON, E. C. 3. 


London. 


TRADE WITH THE EAST 


IMPORTERS OF: 


TEA, COFFEE, COCOA 


RICE, RUBBER, 
OILS, SEEDS, 


GUMS, WAXES, 

COCONUT PRODUCTS, 

SPICES, CRUDE DRUGS, F 
ESSENTIAL OILS, 

CHINA PRODUCE 
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BRITISH BICY CLE PRODUCTION 


Does the average cyclist ride from 
place to place because it is the cheapest 
form of transport, or does he ride for 
enjoyment? If he rides for enjoyment 
he may be one of those who takes his fun 
seriously. In that case he will understand 
why there are so many kinds of bicycle. 

For the man or woman who wants to 
get about cheaply the bicycle must be 
reliakle, easy to propel, and long lasting. 
For those who ride for fun it can be 
anything from a powerfully built luxury 
machine with every device to increase 
comfort, to the lightest thing the cycle 
manufactur er can make’'so that the rider 
can get round a race track in the shortest 
possible time. This machine will have 
virtually nothing on it except the means 
to propel it. 

Every variety of bicycle is made in 
Britain. The less expensive kinds are 
famous throughout the world for the 
value they give in return for the lowest 
possible price, They are, of course, mass 
produced, because in mass production lies 
part of the secret of their low cost. The 
more the enthusiast is prepared to spend 
on his machine the more “extras” he will 
expect and receive. 

But there is a large market for the 
bicycles which are made to fit the rider. 
These are almost invariably lightweight 
machines for touring alone or in the 
company of club members, and, for road 
and track racing. 

The invention of the bicycle is credited 
to a Scotsman, Kirkpatrick Macmillan, 
a Dumfries blacksmith, who fitted cranks 
to the rear wheel of a ‘hobby-horse” in 
1839. From that machine developed the 
“ordinary” or “penny-farthing’ as it was 
later called and, still later, the “safety” 
bicycle made by the British Rover Com- 
pany in 1885. 

Since then millions of bicycles have 
been made. Britain exports millions—in 
1950 something over two million, worth 
£ 15,000,000, were exported out of nearly 
three- and- a-half million bicycles made by 
member firms of one Association of British 
makers. 

Impressive as are the works of the great 
cycle manufacturers such as Hercules, 


GEO. WEHRY & CO., (HONGKONG) LTD., 
34, St. George’s Building 
Codes: Telephone 20250 
| Telegraphic address “WEHRY” 
General Importers and Exporters. 
Head Office: Geo. Wehry & Co. N.V., Amsterdam. 
Head Office for Indonesia: Geo. Wehry & Co. N.V., Djakarta. , 
Branches: 
New York Bombay Bandjermasin Pakan Baru 
Manchester Bangkok Balikpapan Rengat 
London Surabaia Samarinda Djambi 
Brussels Semarang Macassar Palembang 
Singapore Tjirebon Menado Benkulen 
Penang Tyilatjap Medan Telok Betong 
Kuala Lumpur Bandung Sibolga Pangkal Pinang 
‘ Melbourne Pontianak Tandjong Balei Den Passar 
Osaka Pemangkat Padang Ampenan 
Tokyo 
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there is, perhaps, special interest in the 
smaller factories where bicycles are made 
to measure. In fact, few measurements 
are required: the inside leg length of 
the rider and his height. His weight is 
unimportant because the lightweight 
bicycle will carry far more than any 
cyclist will ever weigh. 

One British firm, Claud Butler, have 
recently introduced a new method of 
strengthening the joints in their cycle 
frames. They cai] it “bi-laminated” con- 
struction. Its chief merit is that it 
enables the frame tubes to be built to 
almost any required angle without loss 
of strength—in fact, the result is 25 per 
cent stronger than any previous form of 
construction. 

What looks like a decoration round 
the joints is really an ingenious way of 
carrying the stress along the tube so that 
there is no real beginning to the joint 
and the whole tube carries the strain. 
This system of construction has been 
subjected to tests by the British National 
Physical Laboratory, and the joints and 
tubes stood up to a minimum sirain of 


3.8 tons before the tube fractured. The 


joint was undamaged. 


Normally used in lightweight bicycle 


construction is a butt-ended tube which 
is thicker at the ends than in the middle 
to give strength at the joints. The best 
lightweight bicycles offer the rider a re- 
duction of something like 50 per cent in 
the weight of the machine, with an in- 
creased carrying capacity of about 100 
per cent. Because of the high degree of 
craftmanship needed in the making such 
machines cost a good deal more than the 
mass-produced models. 

Each manufacturer (and there are 50 
cr more in the Lightweight Cycle Manu- 
facturers’ Association) has developed his 
own special jigs, not merely to speed up 
production, but te ensure that the all- 
important work of making the joints in 
the frame accurately and soundly is as 
near perfect as possible. 

The commonest way of making the 
joints is by brazing, or low temperature 
welding. The reason for this is that these 


Other territories covered through Agents. 


ok are carried out at lower. tem- 
peratures than ordinary welding and have 


. far less effect upon the temper of the 
steel tube. 


When the joints are completed yon 
are shot-blasted to remove surplus braz- 
ing, to round off the joints, and to ‘work 
harden” those parts which have been 
subjected to heat. 

Soundness of construction is vital, but 
the appearance of bicycles plays a great 
part in selling them. The shot-blasting 
process used earlier makes a good “key” 
for the first painting treatment. On the 
best bicycles six different coats of 
enamel will be applied, and each in turn 
will be stove-kaked on. 

In the result the rider can choose the 
colour his machine will be, and will 
know that, subject to fair treatment, it 
will last as long ag the machine. 


Chromium plating is used for those parts 


where painting is not desirable. 


The luxury bicyles are intended for | 


the rider who wants to be thoroughly 
comfortable—at least as comfortable as 
anyone can be on the open road in any 
weather. 

On ,these machines, built of special 
alloys, there may be dynamos for lighting, 
heavy mudguards to ensure cleanliness 
in wet weather, somewhat heavier sad- 
dles with extra. springing, and many 
other fitments that the rider fancies, in- 


cluding special braking systems. 


Most British manufacturers turn out 
anything up to a dozen models, some 
many more. The lightweight cycle makers 
also build special machines for cycle 
speedway racing and for cycle “polo.” 
Many of them build machines to the 
rider’s .design—provided that it is a 
practicable one. 

Much more could be written about cycle 
manufacture,—wheels and accessories, 
for example—and there are many other 
manufacturers, some of whom are not 
members of the associations. As many 
famous hiders have proved, the best 
British cycles retain their international 
supremacy, In fact, nearly one-third 
of the machines used by contestants from 
all competing countries in the last Olympic 
Games were made by one British firm. 


~ 
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THE ELECTRIC 


Electric power generation in Japan was 
greatly expanded in the years between 
1936 and 1940, the total which was 5,757 
miflion KW in 1937 amounting to 9,074 
million KW in 1940 or an increase of 57.6 


percent. During those years in order to_ 


satisfy wartime industrial demands, elec- 
tric power generation was organized into 
one gigantic generating company, the 


Nippon Hassoden K.K (the Japan Elec- 


tric Power Generation and Transmission 
Co.), (1939). and nine distributing com- 
panies (1942). 


After the termination of hostilities, the 


Nippon Hassoden K.K and the nine dis- 
tributing companies were designdted for 
dissolution and reorganization under the 
Excessive Economic Power Deconcentra- 
tion Law, which led to the question of 
how the electric power could be evenly 
divided to all areas in the future, and how 
the charges of electricity could be adjusted 
in areas with different generating costs. 

Immediately after the end of the war, 
the supply of electric power was in excess 
of demand but with the progress of 
rehabilitation, the industrial demand 
grew, bringing about an acute electricity 
shortage in 1947, more electric plants be- 
coming necessary. After the economic 


POWER INDUSTRY OF JAPAN 
By 8. ‘Ikeda (Tokyo) 
stabilization policy was applied in the 


spring of 1949, the demand and supply 
. temporarily were balanced, and in that 


year the construction of new electricity 
plants was begun with funds from the U.S. 
Aid Counterpart Fund. In November 1950 
the ordinance concerning electric 
power enterprises re-organization was at 
last promulgated. 


Demand and Supply 


In spite of damage and devastation of 
electric power installations and equipment 
during the war years, there was a surplus’ 
of electric power just after the end of the 
war, because of the severe sluckness in 
industrial activities. Rehabilitation of 
industries and the use. of electricity for 


heating purposes (because of the scarvity 


of fuel) created a big demand and the 
use of electricity had to be controlled. 
Some plants and distributing facilities 


were repaired but could not prevent an 


acute electricity shortage by the end of 
1947, and electric power had to be rationed. 
Thereafter, the situation improve’! so 
‘much that in 1949 and 1950 no such re- 
strictions were necessary and a temporary 
balance of demand and supply was estab- 
lished. 


Electric Power Generation (a) 


Ratio of Con- 
water sumption 
Hydraulic Thermal Total flow of coal 
(b) (b) (b) (c) d) 

1948—49 he 29,767 .8 2,706.1 32,474.0 117 2,563 
2,876.1 158.2 3,034.3 105 144 
2,818.7 123.8 2,942.6 113 1ll 

November 2,679.4 283.1 2,962.5. 123 254 

2,641.3 340.5 2,981.8 130 286 


Note: (a) Total output of the Japan Electric Power Generation and Transmission Co. and nine 


Electric Power Distribution Companies. 


) in million KWH (c) ratio to the average flow 


of the last 8 years in per cent (d) in 1,030 tons Based on the statistics compiled by the 


3 National Resource Board. 


The monthly average electric power gen- 
eration in 1949 was 2.94 billion KWH (of 


which hydraulic power was 2.69 billion 
_ KWH) or an 8.8 percent increase compar- 
ed with 1948 (2.7 billion KWH), mainly . 


attributed to the favourable hydro-power 
generation (an 8.5 percent increase) con- 


sequent on an unusually abundant water 


flow as well as favourable thermal-power 
generation (an 11 percent increase), due 
to the rehabilitation and improvement of 
equipments, a rise in efficiency and im- 


provement of coal quality. 


In 1950, the water flow situation con- 
tinued favourable, that in August being 
118 percent of the recent 8 years’ average. 


Thus, thé average hydro-power genera- 


tion per month was 2.93 billion KWH dur- 
ing the April-June period (an increase of 
6 percent compared with the corresponding 
period of the previous year) and 2.72 bii- 
lion KWH during the July-September 
period (an increase of 5 percent). On thie 
other hand, the monthly thermal-power 
generation amounted to 0.23 billion KWH 
(a 17 percent increase) and 0.26 billion 
KWH (a 35 percent increase) respective- 
ly, the total electric power generation per 
month amounting to 3.19 billion KWH in 
the first quarter and 2.98 KWH in the 
second quarter, or an increase of 7.5 per 


-cent and 7.2 percent in comparison with 


the corresponding period of the previous 
year. 


Production increase brought about an 
increase in consumption of electric power. 
Consumption in the fiscal year 1949 
amounted to 24.55 billion KWH or an 8.4 
percent increase compared with that in the 
fiscal year 1948 (22.64 billion KWH), In 
1950, consumption exceeded the monthly 
level of 2 billion KWH, the monthly aver- 
age consumption being 2.25 billion KWH 


in the April-June period and 2.17 billion | 


KWH in the July-September period, as 
compared with 1.88 billion KWH in the 
rey year 1948 and 2.04 billion KWH in 

As regards utilization, it is well known 
that the consumption for lighting and 
heating increased, and that for power de- 
creased after the termination of hostilities 
due to inactivity in industrial sphere and 
a shortage of fuels, (contracted consump- 
tion more than 500 KWH, lower than‘500 
KWH and lighting and heating accounted 
for 77 percent, 18 percent and 9 percent. 
respectively in 1943 and 50—58 percent, 
19—22 percent and 20 percent in 1946— 
1948). This tendency continues in 1949 and 
1950, the consumption for lighting and 


“heating accounting for 21.7 percent of 


the total in 1949 and 21.8 percent during 
the first half of the 1950 fiscal year. Con* 
Sumption on contract of more than 500 
ACW accounted for 57.4 percent in 1949 
and 59.9 percent in 1950, contracts of less 
than 500 KW for 21.7 percent and 21.8 
percent. 

Consumption tended to increase after 
June, 1950, due to the activity in exports 
and special military demands, that for 
industrial purposes advancing greatly. To 
meet this situation, thermal-power gener- 
ation increased 2 fold in October and 
November compared with September, in 
spite of the favourable hydro-power gen- 
eration through a sufficient water flow. 

Though electric power generation gradu- 
ally increased after the electric power 
crisis at the end of 1947, the fundamental 
Stabilization of demand and supply has 
not yet been attained, in that the produc- 
tion increase after 1948 was mainly due 
to fortuitous weather, annualiy abundant 
water flow, as well as the rehabilitation 
and improvement of equipments. On the 
consumption side, the allocation system 
for electric power, with high power rates 
for excess-cunsumption, was attributable 
to this balance of demdnd and supply. It 
cannot also be over-looked that the con- 
sumption for industrial purposes tended to 
to decrease after the enforcement of the 
economic stabilization policy in 1949. 
Thus, a fundamental solution lies in a 
production increase by the development of 
electric power resources. 


Development of Electric Power Resources 

The equipments for electric power gen- 
eration immediately after the termination 
of hostilities ‘were in a deplorable condi- 
tion due to the accumulated bad conditions 
such as, over-work during thé war, insuf- 
ficient repairs, war damage, determined 
quality of coal for thermal-power genera- 
tion, etc. For example, only 34 hydro- 
electric power stations out of a total of 380 
belonging to the Japan Electric Power 
Generation and Transmission Company, 
none of which suffered war dainage, were 
in a satisfactory state. The actual generat- 
ing capacity of thermal-power stations of 
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Blectric Power ‘Consumption 
(in million KWH) | 
1949/50 1960/51 
Apr.— July— Oct.— Jan.— ‘Apr.— Jduly— 
1948/49 «June Sept. Dec. (Mar. Total June Sept. Oct. Nov 
4,268 1,149 1,105 1,888 1,486 1,288 478 525 
(19 | (21 | 
Power for industrial use 5,086 4,895 4,941 4,505 5,515 1,808 1,919 
Contracts less than 500 KW ................ it 1,317 1,391 1,339 1,285 6,882 1,811 eet 488 518 
i (23 ( 
Contracts more than 500 KW ................ 5) 3,770 3,504 3,602 3,220 ae 4,190 ‘on 1,320 1,401 
(58 | (57) 
Mining and manufacturing ................ “—_ 3,161 2,898 2,953 2,576 11887 3,543 Wey 1,103 1,166 
(48 47 | 
2,030 625 561 566 491 2,243 676 635 200 228 
(9) | (9) (10) 
252 231 248 222 240 82 96 
4 
4,911 147%. 1,387 1,301 1,107 5,186 @ 1,735 1,463 491 494 
(22) (21) (23) 
(3) (3) (3) 
22,641 6,285 6,000 6,329 5,991 24,556 6,740 6,508 2.282. 2,444 
(100) 7 (100) (100) 7 
Board. 


Note: Figures in bracket indicate ratio to. the total. Compiled by the National Resource 


that company was only 860,000 KW, or 32 
percent of the authorized capacity. Accord- 
ingly, the rapid increase of electric power 
consumption after 1946 resulted in a severe 
short supply, and emergency enlargement 
of equipments was urgently required. To 
add to this, difficulties in the supply of 
funds and raw materials due to aggravat- 
ing inflation, deterioration in the labour 
situation and several natural disasters, had 
made construction difficult. The total 
generating capacity in the fiscal year 1949 
(10,449,000 KW) increased by only 2.4 
percent compared with that in 1945 (10,- 
196,000 KW). Construction work during 
this period by the Japan Electric Power 
Generation and Transmission Company 
covered 34 hydro-power stations, including 
newly installed equipments and extensions 
(239,000 KW), 16 thermal power stations 
rehabilitations (403,000 KVA), installment 
of transmission cable (827 km.), and work: 
on 311 reservoirs to highten the weirg at 
already established stations (to make a 
possible production increase of 478,000 
KWH). Funds required for this construc- 
tion work during the period from 1945 to 
1949 amounted to 16.72 billion yen for 
equipment funds and 7.23 billion yen for 


repairing expenses, those during 1949 ex- 
ceeding 10 billion yen. | 

In the fiscal year 1949, it was decided 
to put in hand a large scale construction 
programme through accommodations from 
the U.S. Aid Counterpart Fund. Accom- 
modation from the Fund was estimated at 
fiscal year 1949, but actral accommoday 
tions amounted to 10.1 billion yen, or 70 per 
cent of the former figure, due to ajdelay in 
receiving the funds, cancellations of ac- 
commodation for stations under prefec- 
tural management, etc., comprising 7.9 bil- 
lion yen for the Japan Electric Power. 
Generation and Transmission Co., 1.9 bil- 
lion yen for power supply companies and, 
0.3 billion yen for the New Japan Nitroge- 
neous Fertilizer Company. 

The Japan Electric Power Generation 
and Transmission Company was authorized 
by SCAP to establish 30 hydro-electric 
power stations (maximum generation capa- 
eity, 1,090,000 KW) in June 1949, and 2 
hydro-electric power and 7 thermal-power 
stations (total 220,000 KW) in Septem- 
ber the same year. Thus, up to the end of 
the fiscal year 1949 (March 1950) con- 
struction was started on 22 hydro-electric 
power stations (340,000 KW) and 7 ther- 


mal-power stations (220,000 KW), the 


funds required for which amounted to 30 
billion yen, of which 7.9 billion yen was 


accommodated from the U.S. Aid Counter- 


part Fund. Stations completed up to the 
end of the fiscal 1949 numbered 5 (29,000 
KW) for hydro-electric power and 2 
(70,000 KW) for thermal-power, trans- 
mission cables reaching to 122 km. and 5 
transformer sub-stations (120,000 KVA) 
were also completed at the same time. New 
installations up to the end of August 1950, 
ineluded thermal-power station (1,400 
KW) 50 km. of transmission cable and the 


addition of 329 km. of cable and 1 trans- 


former sub-station (60,000 KVA). In the 
meantime, the Japan Electric Power Gen- 
eration and Transmission Co. applied to 
GHQ for an accommodation amounting to 
13.8 billion yen from the U.S. Aid Coun- 
terpart Fund for continuing the work in 


the fiscal year 1950. But Major General 


Marquat, Chief of ESS, ordered the suspen- 
sion of accommodations from the Fund 
until the conclusion of the reorganization 
of the electric power industries and con- 
struction work had to be carried out with, 
the company’s own funds. Furthermore, 
GHQ instructed the Holding Companies 
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3 Development Plan of Electric Power Resources in 1949 Fiscal Year , Power rates:—A flat rate throughout the 
Maximum eapacity Funds required Country on a pooled account was enforced: 
Stations (KW) (million yen) the revision of the power rates in 
uipment enlargement ........'.... 4 21,100 1,207 ecember 1949, after which the rate tend- 
29 349° 810 22,000 ed to be revised on the principle of eost by 
“9 % (Equipment enlargement ............ 3 84,000 1,784 districts. However, as a result of the 
Thermal: (Capacity 50,000 1,725 reorganization to be carried out by - dis- 
es 29 564,810 30,058 pancy between power rates by districts 
i “ will become wider due to the differened in 
5 Liquidation Commission not to authorize transmission company has been carefuHy ‘he ratio of hydro-power and thermal- 
6 any construction work for developing discussed, opinions favouring the establish- PWT and the length of transmission lines, 
electric power resources under application ment of one company, 5 companies, 7 coms 4% ® countermeasure, the conclusion of 
6 by JEGPT Co. and the 9 power distribution panies, 9 companies. 10 companies, etc. Contracts between enterprises for the 
' companies, even with their own capital, having been heard. Those discussions have Payment of certain charges in proportion 
the construction work carried over from centered mainly on three points 1) a re- % the amount of hydro-power generation 
5 the previous year only being permitted. version of power stations and accommoda- 24 the imposition of certain charges in 
Thus, it became actually impossible to electric districts, (2), vet 
develop any electric power resources before Jusimen! of diferentia’ Charges bY differential charge is to adjust the differ- 
approval was given for the reorganizatio1 istricts and (3) the development of elec i 
trie power resources. How difficult it has in costs between hydro and thermal- 
of the electric power industry. With the jean to adjust these three points is plainly P°Wer generation and to mitigate the dif- 
| ,promulgation of an ordinance for this re- indicated by the fact an‘opinion of those ference between districts. aa 
| organization, accommodation of 9.3 billion have only one company persisted. The development of electric power te- 
yen for JEPGT Co. was authorized from Problem of reversion of power station sources:— The development of electric 
| the U.S. Aia Counterpart Fund, that for 22d accommodation of power:—The pro-— is not prescribed in the 
| the power distribution compauies tc -be blem of & 
P accommodation of electric power became c¢cmpanies, but the Public Utility 
authorized successively, and thus, the pro- important problems in countries where the Commission is authorized to conduct 
the blem was solved after lasting 5 months. power generation districts and econsump- researches on electric power resources 
30 tion districts differ as in Japan. Districts and to make recommendations to 
as Reorganization cf the Electric Power where there exist big demands and a less prefectural governors thereon. With the 
agi | Industry - generation capacity such: as the Kwanto’ transfer of development work to the 9 
he « Though a Bill concerning the reorganiza- and Kwansai districts, must have their companies, and the consequent reduction of 
00 tion of the electric power industry was supply augmented from companies in other capital compared to the monopolistic 
2 | left undeliberated by the 7th session of districts, if the reversion of power re- JEPGT Co., development work, it is fear- 
et the Diet in April 1950, it became urgently sources is decided on the basis of a ter- ed will become difficult. Hence, it is 
sy necessary to decide the reorganization plan _ritorial principle, which might bring about proposed to develop power resources as a 
) because of the suspension of accommoda higher electric charges and unsmooth sup- national enterprise, or to introduce foreign 
dual tions, unauthorization of work, ete, How- ply. The territorial plan proposed to estab- capital, On the other hand, an opinion 
0, ever, the government suddenly promulgat- lish an electrie power accommodation com- exists that it will be adequate to leave 
te ed an ordinance concerning the reorgani- pany to solve this contradiction. The re- development to the 9 companies on a com- 
‘a zation and one for public utilities, in com-, organization programme decided upon re- petitive basis because actual _ results 
of pliance with the issue of General Mac- cently adopted the current principle in- showed in the past that the 
. Arthur’s memorandum to Premier Yoshida stead of the territorial principle, allowing’ development was more active’ in 
Wg dated November 24. Thus, the discussions power resources to be owned even in other the competitive period than in 
a6 whieh lasted for 3 years after the designa-, districts. The accommodation of electric the monopolistic period. However, develop- 
sag tion to deconcentrate JEPGT Co. and the power between districts is to be carried out ment by each company probably will! not; 
9 power distribution companies, have end- ona contract basis between the companies, cover all the possible resources, because 
ey ed. The essential features of this reorgani- and if necessary, the Public Utility Com enterprises develop resources themselves 
‘ zation plan is the abolishment of the gov- mission was authorized to issue the neces- to meet demand in their districts, and 
et ernment control over the electric power sary orders. The electric power stations to consequently, activity by the Public Utili- 
id industry and the establishment of 9 com: revert to companies in other districts are | ty Commission is desired from this point 
“og panies in the 9 areas of the former 9 as follows:— of view. : 
power distribution companies, to 3 | 
e take power generation, transmission an Location of power station District to revert to stations capacity 
reorganization, how to divide the present Kwansai (Middle west Japan) 28  537.110KW 
monopolistic single power generation . and Hokuriku (North Japan) Kwansai .............. Kwansai 12 §32,440KW 
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THE JAPANESE RAW SILK INDUSTRY 


By T. Kubota (Tokyo) 


(1) CHANGES DURING THE WAR 
The raw silk industry, which with the 
cotton spinning and weaving industry is 
one of major export items, has contributed 
much to the development of Japanese na- 
tional economy. However, since depression 
in 1929, the ‘industry has been reduced 
more and more due to the falling prices of 
silk in the United States. Especially after 
the recent War, the situation became much 
worse, as not only was the marl.et fer raw 
silk lost, but the mulberry plantations had 
been mostly converted for the growing of 
vegetables on account of the food short- 
age. The Silk Industry Control Law 


(March, 1941) had for its object the secur-— 


ing of cocoons and the conversion of mul- 
berry plantations, two contradicting ob- 
jectives, and although it endeavoured to 
protect sericulture through a price stan- 
dard of cocoons decided much higher than 
that of rice, it was not possible to over- 
come the black market prices of food- 
stuffs, which advanced so high as to drive 
out not only mulberry plantations, but 
also labour and capital for the industry. 
Furthermore reeling industry was conver- 
ted to meet war demands which alone 
almost wrecked the raw silk industry in 
Japan. Because the raw silk industry and 
the reeling industry became reduced dur- 


Structural Changes 


ing the war by separate processes, their 
internal structure became much_un- 
balanced. | 


Structural Changes in the Sericulture 

Industry | 

Compared with the pre-war period (1932- 
1936 are taken as standard, not because 
of the great prosperity which prevailed 
then, but because of the economic stabil- 
ity and independence enjoyed), the per- 
centages for 1945 are as follows: Sericul- 
ture households 50.7 percent, cultivated 
mulberry area 38.5 percent, which indicates 
that the mulberry plantation per household 
was as low as 78.0 percent. In the mean- 
time, the collected eggs and cocoons de- 
creased to 28.1 percent and 25.1 percent 
respectively, so that the per household 
percentage was 55.4 percent and 50.6 per- 
cent respectively, which was below the 
percentage of the mulberry- plantation 
area. As the figures reveal, the scale was 
so small that it could not be considered 
a profitable side business for farmers and 
the quality of the eggs and the capacity 


of the mulberry plantations were very low, . 


the reason for the latter being that there 
was less labour and fertilizers and also 
that the mulberry had to be cultivated on 
poor soil. 7 


of Sericulture Industry 


Number of Mulberry Mulberry Amount Cocoon 

sericulture acreage acreage per of 7 per Cocoon 

household household cocoon household per tan 
(1,980 (612.8 (88,562 (44.7 (14.4 

1,000) -:1,000cho) (3.09 tan) 1,0006kwan)  kwan) kwan) 
* 100 * 100. * 100 100 100 100 
51 39 78 25 51 65 
+ 44 30 69 21 47 68 
4) 31 74 19 A5 61 
38 30 80 + 23 + 61 77 

(746) (183.3) (2.49) (20,236 (27.2) (11.1) 


Note: * at the end of 1936. 

Others at the end of August after 19465. 
yon April 26. 

Based on the Statistics compiled by the 


Structural Changes in the Reeling Industry 

On the other hand, the reeling industry 
was greatly reduced in comparison with 
the prewar period. In 1945, the number of 
factories was J.4 percent, the installed 
machinery (most of the prewar ordinary 
primitive type were converted to high- 
reeling basins) 14.6 percent (not convert- 
ed, 9.5 percent), the decrease in the former 
being great. The number of machines per 
plant was 254.2 percent (those not con- 
verted, 176.4 percent), showing an increase 
of 2.5 times, and production falling 10.6 
percent, but a per plant increase by 195.5 
percent. Changes in the scale of plants 


+ presumed. 
Figures in bracket indicate actual number. 


Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry. 


74.7 percent during the prewar period, but 
in 1945 they decreased to 11.9 percent. 
Against these figures, the standard scale 
of plants with 100-300 machines and those 
over 300 machines has increased over that 
of the prewar period 19.8 percent and 5.5 
percent respectively to 55.7 percent and 
9.3 percent respectively in 1945, due to the 
reorganization of enterprises in 1940 and 
1942, when 90 percent of those merged 
and established a new control company 
(the Japan Raw Silk Manufacturing Co., 
Ltd.), and only competent plants survived 
at that time. Even then, 35 percent of the 
plants did not possess 100 machines, of 


and the number of machines were as fo: which 11.9 percent had less than 50 
Jow; plants with machines below 100, machines. 
Constructural Change of Reeling Industry 
Number Number Number of Produc- Produc- 
of of machinery Produc- tion tion per 
factories machinery per plant tion per plant machine 
se (2,959) (175,433) (59) (662.382 bale) (224bale) (3.8 bale) 
100 100 100 100 100 100 
5 15 254 11 196 7 
a 10 28 282 17 166 5S 
10 28 250 20 197 71 
10 29 282 24 240 84 
10 29 283 22 220 82 
(300) (49,981) (167) (148,124) (494) (3.1) 
Note: Figure in bracket—actual. 


Production—silk yarn. 


_ changes in sericulture and the reeling in- 


was more prominent, From the raw silk 


home and abroad, the reeling industry can 


Major Problems 
It will be seen that the structural 


dustries were quite different; on the sur- 
face, the shrinkage of the reeling industry 


industry’s stand point, the supply and 
demand of cocoons was not a critical pro- 
blem. However, when raw silk recovers its 
former status as an international com- 
in accordance with the recovery 
of demands, in spite of the severe competi-' 
tion with rayon and synthetic fibres at 


by its flexibility meet sudden demands, 
though sericulture has not such flexibility 
and is lagging behind to such an extent 
that it cannot even be conceived as a side- 
.job by the farmers. Sericulture is not a 
light industry like reeling, so that when 
raw silk becomes directly connected to 
international economy, the price fluctua- 
tions in world markets are too strong and 
there must be some protection or cushion 
for the cultivation of sericulture. 


(2) ABOLISHMENT OF RAW SILK 

CONTROL 

The necessity for the export of raw silk 
has become more important since the 
termination of hostilities. Wartime con- 
trol agencies were abolished, but there 
still exist some controls. Civil control 
organs were abolished under the Anti- 
Monopoly Law and the Trade Association 
Law, the supply and pricing of raw silk, 
cotton and etc. being controlled by the 
State, the object in view being the pro- 
motion of recovery of the industry. The 
Five-Year Plan, and the Revised Five- 
Year Plan were inaugurated, but as post- 
war inflation brought about an advance in 
black market prices of foodstuffs, the 
shortage of fertilizers and sericulture im- 
plements developed, the price of cocoons 
was higher than the official price for 
rice, but the black market price of rice 
was much higher, which together with 
the shortage of fertilizer caused the con- 
version of mulberry plantations to more 
profitable crops. 

Hence, since 1946 the mulberry culti- 

vated area has dropped greatly decreasing 
the production of cocoons. Reflecting 
the sharp decrease in 1947 of raw silk 
exports, and cocoon production fell to 
a record low after the war, and the depres- 
sion in sericulture continued throughout 
the postwar inflation and food shortage 
period. 
- Obviously the production of cocoons 
can only be increased if the farmers bene- 
fit by their cultivation, but the inflation 
and food shortage drove farmers to pro- 
duce commodities that gave them better 
profit, and as the price of cocoons could 
not compete with that of foodstuffs, it 
was only natural that production decreas- 
ed so rapidly. After 1948 the food situa- 
tion greatly improved due to the increase 
of imported foods, which put a brake on 
inflation, eventually almost causing a 
panic amongst farmers. This was instru- 
mental in preventing a sericulture crisis 
and paved the way for a steady, though 
slow recovery. Just about this time the 
fertilizer Situation and the condition of 
sericulture implements showed some im- 
provement. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Scale of Reeling Industry. (Machine reeled silk) 
~~ Number’ of factories by ‘scale es 
(number of.machines) Number of machines 


“Below 50 50-100 100-30 0 Over 300 Below 50 50-100 100-300 Over 300 
(1,515),;, (696). (586) (35,442) (46,087) (92,870) (76,206) 


1982— 36 51.2 23.5 19.8 5.5 18.4 37.1 30.4 
11.9 28 .1 55.7 9.3 1.9 65.7 21.5 
23.1 . 64.0 2.3 2.4 12.38 79.5 5.8 
1947 14.5 75.9 2.5 1.3 7.1 86.1 5.5 
1948 13.8 75.7 3.4 1.4 6.7 84.4 7.5 
, Oe 76.2 2.9 1.7 6.1 85.6 6.0 
. 8.6 13 75.6 2.7 1.7 6.7 5.9 

_ (24) (41) (226) (8) (841) (3,289) (42,032) (2,894) 


While the silk industry was depressed was being demanded having regard to in- 
because of outside influences, regarding to ternational markets. Until this time the 
farm management, the reeling industry P.R.S. system was used for merchandise 
was making quick progress, and by 1946 exported, which gave a potential subsidy 
the number of plants and machines had _ to inefficient products at the sacrifice of 
doubled those of the previous year, thus efficient products, and was unreasonable, 
actual recovery was better than the sche- as efficient products were under stiffer 
duled programme. One reason was that control. Raw silk was being exported 
the Japan Raw Silk Industry Association, under this arrangement which made it 
which was designated as a closed institu- unnecessary at the time to worry about 
tion under the Anti-Monopoly Law, loan- reorganization. This situation was changed 
ed 80 per cent of its 5 years instalment ' Fe! :uary 1949, when export price con- 
funds to. the industry and this witir the trols 1or textiles were taken off and fur- 


: thermore in April the plural rate system 
demands from abroad, brought into focus against the dollar was established at 300 


the shortage of cocoons and the over yen, 350 yen and 420 yen. At that time, 


supply of reeling equipment. | raw silk was converted at 420 yey to the 
dollar. | 
Return to Free Economy At this time, the reeling industry was 


While the raw silk industry was re- troubled by a material shortage and in- 
covering in this unbalanced way, postwar creasing labour costs. When the single 
inflation continued and major measures conversion rate of exchange was fixed at 
to cope with it were being studied. In 360 yen (April), the yen value for raw 
1948 the nine point economic stabilization silk which was then being applied at 420 
plan was proposed by Mr. Dodge, and a yen became 14 per cent higher, which 
demand for a single yen conversion rate necessitated a reduction in the cost of 
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raw silk. .As raw silk became an inter- 
national commodity in the real sense, 
directly connected with world markets, 
the controls that were forced on the in- 


dustry were not effective, although neces- 
gary, so that domestic conditions could 


keep a balance with other controlled 


_ commodity prices, if it drifted from inter- 
-mational economic conditions. 


The only method to adjust the differ- 
ence between export and domestic prices 
was by a subsidy, but as such subsidies 


"were to be abolished under the economic 
» stabilization programme, and in order to 


balance the national budget, such a 


-method could not be used, therefore raw 


silk controls, which had continued from 


1941 were taken off sooner than other 


items. 
_ In the abolishment of controls, the most 
important feature was that selling prices 
were abolished, for the reasons given by 
the Price Board, namely: 

(1) The price of cocoons as calculated 
by the parity method based on costs and 
that calculated from the silk price on the 
360 yen rate were so far apart that it was 
impossible and unreasonable to adjust the 
difference by any artificial means, as it 
would only interfere with normal trade 
relations; (2) If the cocoon price was fix- 
ed on the basis of the single rate standard, 
it would cause farmers’ cocoon prices to 
fall and would not, on the other hand, 
give them any chance when the conditions 
for higher prices exist both for export and 
domestic use; (3) As cocoon prices would 


become uncontrolledy there would be no 


sense in controlling raw silk prices. 
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“which 
average late autumn cocoon prices rose : 
rapidly. The advance of cocoon and raw — 


"72 July 19 
(3) SILK INDUSTRY AT TURNING priority given by the Bank of Japan’s collection. decreased the actual  de- 
Policy Board to buy cocoons with special mand at home, and as_ inquiries from 


POINT 

It was the general thought that with 
the decontrol of the raw silk industry 
there would have to be big sacrifices be- 
cause of the strong necessity for reorgan- 
ization, attributable not only to the great 
difference between supply and demand 
prices at the time the single exchange 
rate was established, but because of un- 
favourable. international conditions and 
also, because the financially balanced 
budget based on the Dodge Plan was 
thought likely to decrease the actual de- 
mand both at home and abroad. 

Actually, a few weeks after controls 
were abolished, the price of raw silk fell, 
reflecting the decreased exports to the 
United States. The price of raw silk per 
bale (20/22A) at that time of decontrol 
was 140,000 yen, and it fell to about 110,- 
000 yen and continued to fall to 95,000 yen 


‘during the middle of July, causing a stock 


of 47,000 bales to be accumulated. Against 
this, the Textile Corporation issued a 
statement that it would buy 30,000 bales 
at the 420 yen rate (20/22 A, bale 136,000 
yen) (July), and thus the first lot of 7,000 
bales was purchased. As regards the bal- 
ance of 23,000 bales, a fund was applied 
by means of stamp bills of the Bank of 
Japan, thus taking this amount off from 
the market. Foreign and domestic de- 
mands being low at this time, the raw silk 
price, it was thought, would continue to 
drop. After that the domestic demands 
increased on account of the abolishment 
of the commodity tax on textile in ac- 
cordance with the recommendation in the 
“Shoup Tax Revision Plan” and specula- 


tion that the yen would be devalued as 
the pound sterling had been (September). 


Also exports to the United States and to 


France recovered, so by September the 
raw silk price advanced to 139,000 yen 
and later to the highest of 164,000 yen. 
On the other hand, the spring cocoons, 
stimulated by the favourable price de- 
cision of the previous year, totalled 9.3 
million kan (1 kan=3.75 kg.), a 6.5 per 
cent increase over the former year. At 
the time controls were taken off, the 
cocoon price was fixed at a level of 22 
percent increase from the previous year 
by a settlement among sericulture organi- 
zations and the reeling companies, as the 
raw silk price was still low at the time, 
which caused the summer-autumn cocoon 
production to stay at 7.2 million kan (14.1 
rcent decrease from previous year). 
Bur uring its circulating period, the price 
of raw silk was higher than that for the 
spring cocoons, and the cocoon stock of 


the reeling companies fell so low as to 


make continuous operation difficult. The 
reeling companies, breaking these agree- 


ments, 


confused the markets, and the 


silk prices was stopped by (1) control of 


sought new purchasing area,’ 


bills (rate 85 pér cent of standard 5,100 
kake) (October); (2) advice from GHO 
(October), and (3) a declaration that the 
yen would not be devaluated. The stabil- 
ized price of 140,000 yen was adopted by 
the Kodan (public corporation) to buy 
for emergency export. 


The production of cocoons during 1949 


amounted to 88 kan per tan (a 7.5 per 
cent decrease.compared with the previous 
year) totalling 16 million kan (a 3.5 per 
cent decrease owing to increased acre- 
age of mulberry (by 4 per cent), despite 
an increased allotment of fertilizers (10 
kan per tan in terms of ammonium sul- 
phate—8.5 kan per tan in the prewar 
days). On the other hand, as the raw 
silk demand had decreased in the home 
land and abroad, better management, and 
a decrease in personnel and equipment 
was called for in order to cut down costs, 
which influenced the output of 162,000 
bales (21.6 per cent increase from prewar) 
to establish a postwar record. For this 
reason the demand for cocoons decreased 
which made the unbalance between seri- 
culture and reeling industries all the more 
prominent. 
Stagnancy im the First Half of 1950 

For the first 6 months before the 
Korean incident broke out, the contradic- 
tions within the raw silk industry and the 
pressure of economic instability were 


most felt, as the cost of raw silk remained | 


high, while rayon filament yarn was how- 
ever cheap after decontrol. Also the 
strong measures enforced regarding tax 


abroad. slackened after the abolishment of 
the floor price system, and the Kodan 
put out 4.4 millioff yards of silk cloth, the 


raw silk price received heavy pressure. 


Consequently, the price for January to 
mid February was 113,000 yen or 10 per 
cent lower than the floor price. 

As to the production of raw silk, the 
summer-autumn 
supply was small, and mills had been using 
up their stocks, so that many companies 


former year’s 


had to cease op 


erations. 


cocoon 


The efficiency 


of plant and equipment operations for 
January-March was’ therefore 79.1 per 
cent and 67.2 per cent respectively, and 
for April-June it fell further to 79.7 per 
Al- 
though operations slackened the stock of 
material cocoons at the end of May was 
as low as 120,000 kan, which was below © 
the monthly consumption, and the lowest 
postwar record due tg the absolute short- 


cent and 66 per cent respectively. 


age of cocoons, together with increased 


capacity for 20/22 denier for export pur- 


poses. 


The production curtailment, busi- 


ness suspension and also the delayed pay- 
ment of cocoon stamp bills were the rea- 
sons which adjusted the raw silk price to 
the former floor price level of 125,000 yen. 
28,000 bales from the stock of closed in- 
stitutions (June) were sold in 3,000 bales 
lots per month, which -was feared to pull | 
down prices further, but the lowest raw 
115,000 yen and cocoon 
prices were highest at. 5,600 kake and 
lowest 4,700 kake, which was higher than 
the previous year. 


silk price was 


Supply and Demand of Raw Silk 


Production Domestic use 
Average 
rate of Total 13/15 20/22 Export Forexport Stocks 
operation denier denierOther 4 Total fabrics 
% * n 

1946. 86.8 88,602 — 91,800 
85.9 110,361 44.8 8S 17,273 48,376 133,100 
1948 90.6 132,938 20.6 72.0 7.4 80,032 126,818 8 62,804 
1949 79.8 161,761 12.4 79.7 7.9 48,663 115,102 .7 54,179 
1950 74.3 148,124 11.4 81.0 7.6 94,622 103,578 x 6,775 

1949 
Jan.—Mar 65.9 35,223 4.1 87.0 8.9 17,639 25,540 0.5 57,809 
Apr.—June 87.4 39,764 10.6 82.3 7.1 6,084 14,098 6 77,104 
July—Sept 84.7 44,923 15.5 76.7 7.8 7,653 51,788 a 54,720 
-—Dec $1.4 41,851 17.7 74.4 7.9 17,288 23,676 .5 54,179 

1950 
Jan.—Mar. 67.2 25,744 22.8 71.0 6.2 20,144 14,643 1.3 48,531 
Apr.—June 66.0 28,274 15.0 76.0 8.6 16,874 26,104 9 33,163 
July—Sept. 79.5 47,581. 8.4 82.9 8.7 27,592 32,985 A 14,652 
-—Dec 84.4 46,525 5.9 87.4 6.7 30,012 29,846 5.6 6,775 
Export of Raw Silk by Principal Country 
(Bale) 
1946 1947 1948 1949 950 
Jan.—June July—De>. Total 
% % % % % 

97.7 23.3 56.7 28.8 19,245 28,024 47,209 50.0 
United Kingdom 1.4 42.0 12.0 19.1 4,468 6,350 10,818 11.4 
7.8 10.7 4,896 5,210 10,100 10.7 
8.2 24.5 5,553 9,713 15.266 - 16.1 
India 17.4 1.5 375. 3,122 3.497 3.7 
Hongkong a — 8.3 4.7 360 384 744 0.8 
Indo-China thi on 1.2: 3.8 934 1,425 2,359 2.5 
0.3. 1.5 §.5 276 60 335 0.4 
Australia 0.8 15.4 683 835 1.518 1.6 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 37,018 57,604 94,622 100.0 
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Boom in the Latter Half of 1950 


The Korean incident brought about a 
great change, especially the rearmament 
programme in the United States which 
limited the use of nylon for civilian use. 
The subsequent démand for raw silk 
cleared away stocks, also European and 
Asiastic countries made emergency pur- 
chases up to the limit of the trade agree- 
ments. Not only exports, but also home 
demands increased, foreseeing’ a brighter 
future. Raw silk production increased 
and stocks held by the Kodan and the 
closed institutions were exhausted total 
stocks falling as low as 6,800 bales by the 
end of the year. The raw silk price dur- 
ing August reached a record high of 210,- 


000 yen, and only fell to 170,000 yen be- | 


cause of a notice from the authorities 
concerned, although it advanced again to 
210,000 yen by the year’s end. The con- 
sumption of raw silk during 1950 was 
95,000 bales for export, 23,000 bales of silk 
cloth for export, and including home con- 
sumption a total of 200,000 bales (21 per 
cent increase from previous year). Al- 


though the total production was only 


148,000 bales for the year (14.6 per cent 


Price of Silk, Cocoon and Staple Food 


(1932—36 — 100) 
Staple Flood Silk and cocoon 
Rice Barley Cocoon Raw silk 


1932—36 1 1 1 
10 16 15 17 
38 50 68 
1138 = 155 144. 143 
201 311 217 201 
Jan.—Mar. aia 282 198 218 
Apr.—June es 316 178 199 
July—Sept. 322 174 178 
Oct.—Dec. 309 219 
1950 $16 238 229 
Jan.—Mar. ree | 320 210 188 
Apr.—June wis Wa 317 170 180 
July—Sept. 314 264 263 


Oct .—Dec. 314 321 290 


Note: Official price. Cocoon after June 1949, 
raw silk for exports after February and 
that for domestic use after June—free 
market price. Based on the statistics of 
the Bank of Japan. 


decrease from previous year), the total 
consumption exceeded production by 33.7 
percent. 


The production of summer-autumn co- 
coons, reflecting this boom, reached 9.7 
million kan (34.7 percent increase from 
previous year) which will bring the total 


above 20 million kan for the first time 


since 1946. As prices of other commodi- 
ties dropped, the price of cocoons was 
relatively high which gave a_ further 
stimulus to the farmers. 


The above recorded movements of the 
raw silk industry during the economic 
changes, show what influence interna- 
tional markets have on raw silk and co- 
coon prices, which is unavoided. How- 
ever, on the other hand, the sale of stocks 
and lagging production will cause silk 
and cocoon prices to advance, but it must 
be mentioned that demand will be un- 
stable and quasi-wartime controls will 
have to be considered in principal mar- 
kets abroad, affecting the industry un- 
favourably. 


FINANCIAL REPORTS 


HONGKONG CLEARING HOUSE > 


Clearing total for June was $1,467,374,- 
248. For first six months of this year: 
$9 446,631,212. 


These figures constitute records and 
reflect the continued high level of busi- 
ness activity in the Colony. Trade and 
industrial production remain as buoyant 
as ever; real estate transactions, new 
building (of houses, factories, cinemas 
etc.), stock & share business, gold bullion 
operations, department store and retailers’ 
turnover contribute to the large clearing 
totals. From the about $9% bilion clearing 
total for the first six months of 1951 one 
can appreciate the degree of prosperity 
prevailing in Hongkong, a prosperity 
which is unequalled anywhere else in East 
Asia. The standard of living of the about 
2 million inhabitants of this small colony 
is considered the highest in Asia. 


U.S. FOREIGN AID PROPOSALS 


In a special message to the U.S. Congress 
on May 24, President Truman requested 
the appropriation of $8,500 million to 
finance a mutual security program. Of 
this total, which would be used exclusively 
in the form of grants rather than loans, 
$2,250 million would be applied to econo- 
mic aid and $6,250 million to military 
assistance. Not all of this would be spent 
during the fiscal year 1952; the ‘amounts 
available for allied forces would depend 
partly on the supply capabilities of U.S, 
industry and partly on the prior needs of 
UN and U.S. military forces operating in 
Korea and elsewhere. 


In addition to military end-use items, 
the military assistance appropriation would 
provide economic support for defense pro- 


duction in allied countries; the bulk of 


the economic aid would also assist these 
countries to support increased rearmament 
efforts. Another part would be used to 
finance programs of technical assistance 
and initial development in underdevelop- 
ed areas. In addition to this ‘program of 
grants, the President requested an increase 
of $1,000 million in the lending authority 
of the U.S. Export-Import Bank—not all 
of it necessarily to be used in fiscal 1952—- 
to make possible foreign loans especially 
for the purpose of developing the produc- 
tion of strategic materials. 


The European share in the program 
would absorb $1,650 million of the econo- 
mic and $5,240 million of the military 
grants, or about 81 percent of the total 
appropriation requested; this would include 
some aid for Western Germany, and eco- 
homic assistance for Austria, Trieste, and 
Yugoslavia. North Africa and the Middle 
East would receive $125 million of econo- 
mie aid and $415 million of military aid, 
meluding. military assistance to Greece, 
Turkey, and Iran, economic aid to Iran, 
the Arab States, and Israel, and technical 
assistance to Ethiopia, Libya, and Liberia. 
For South and South-eastern Asia, an ap- 
propriation of $375 million (economic aid) 
and $555 million (military aid) is re- 
quested. These sums include not only 
military aid for Burma, Malaya, the 


‘independently 


Indo-Chinese States, and Formosa (nili- 
tary assistance to Korea being provided 
for in the American defense budget), but 
also substantial sums for ‘‘Point Four’’” 
expenditures, as well as $112.5 million 
for United Nations Korean reconstrue- 
tion. The economic aid would be provided 
of, and in addition to, 
whatever funds may be expended in this 
area by the UN agencies and the Colombo 
Plan countries. The appropriation request- 
ed for Latin America would amount to 
$22 million for economic and $40 million 
for military assistance. 


The President proposed that adminis- 
tration of the program be divided between 
the Department of Defense (military aid), 
the Economie Cooperation Administration 
(economic aid, except to Latin America), 
and the Department of State (Latin 
American economic aid and aid to coun- 
tries which would receive only technical 
assistance). The State Department would 
furnish the chairman for an ‘international 
security affairs committee’’ whose duty 
would be to provide over-all coordination 
of the program. 


PAKISTAN’S FOURTH BUDGET 
Pakistan’s Finance Minister, when sub- 


mitting to Parliament the budget for the 


next fiscal year, reviewed Pakistan’s 
financial achievements during the current 
fiscal year, which closed with a budget 
surplus equivalent to US$87.2 million, in 
contrast to the surplus of US$3 millilon 
originally estimated. The budgetary sur- 
plus from the current fiseal year will 
partly finance a special fund of £102.4 
million which will be used for social im- 
provement schemes, economic development 
and defense projects, ahd the rehabilita- 
tion of refugees. 


Pakistan trade (exeluding trade with 
India) which had been $524 million in 
1949-50 increased by 42 percent in 1950-51, 
mainly because of greater world demand 
for Pakistan raw materidls, which in turn 
had enabled Pakistan to finance increas- 
ed imports. The Government is pursuing 
an intense campaign to diversify Pakistan 
exports and imports, so as to minimize 
the uncertainties arising from dependence 
on a single market or a single supplipr. 
Achievements in the industrial field have 
been outstanding, especially in the cotton 
textile, paper, and sugar industries, and 
also in coal mining; coal output increased 
by about 30 percent in 1950-51. 


SIN HUA Trust, Savings & 


Commercial Bank, Ltd. 
(Incorporated in China, 1914) 


Hongkong Branch: Marina House 
Tel: 32111, 31221—31222. 
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Revenue receipts for 1951-52 are esti- 
mated at $350.2 million against the current 
year’s actual revenue of $372.5 million. 
Expenditures are estimated at $287.7 
million against $285.3 million in the cur- 
rent period. The new budget does not con- 
template increased taxes, and in many 
instances reduction have been made to 
relieve the burden of the common people 
and provide greater incentives to industry. 
Thus sales taxes, except those on luxury 
goods, are reduced to a uniform 10 per 
cent. Imported capital machinery and 
spare parts imported as part of initial 
equipment are exempt from sales taxes. 


Income taxes reduced, 
with the $maximum 
annas in the rupee being applicable 


to incomes over $6,000. Investors in ap- 
proved industrial public companies will 
be exempt from income tax to the extent 
of one fourth of the amount invested in 
the share capital of the company, but the 
exemption is not to exceed one tenth of 
the tax payable by the investor on his 
total income. Incomes from buildings will 
not be taxable for a period of two vears 
from the date of completion. | 

Customs duties are not to be raised and 
in many instances they are lowered. Thust 
eoal, coke, pig iron, iron alloys, chrome 
compounds, steamers, launches, boats, and 
barges are completely exempt, and duties 
on silk yarn, aluminum bars and blocks, 
materials used in paints, kerosene, medi- 
eine, and spices are reduced. 

Capital expenditures for next year are 
estimated at $146.8 million, which in- 
eludes stockpiling expenditures of some 
$54.2 million. 


FLUCTUATIONS IN U. 8. GOLD SALES 


Net gold sales by the United States to 
other countries amounted to $898 million 
in the first quarter of 1951, which corres- 
ponds to an annual rate of $3,590 million.’ 
This was a rise of about one sixth above 
the already high fourth quarter of 1950. 


Net gold sales to the United Kingdom 
declined sharply, although at $400 million 
they were still larger than those to any 
other area. Net sales to Continental ULEC: 
countries continued at the high level of 
$204 million which had been established 
in the fourth quarter of 1950. While sales 
to the Netherlands dropped sharply, sales 
to other Continental OEEC countries were 
generally higher than in the preceding 
quarter. 

Sales to Latin American countries in- 
ereased from a quarterly rate of $75 mil- 
lion at the end of 1950 to $250 million in 
early 1951; the bulk of the increase went 
to Mexico, Argentina, and Uruguay. 
Similar proportionate increases were re- 
ported for sales to Asiatic countries, 


especially Indonesia, but were smaller in - 


absolute amount. 

Preliminary figures for April show a 
sharp decline in net U.S. sales to a 
quarterly rate of $78 million, less than 
one tenth of the rate in the fourth quar- 
ter of 1950; a regional classification is 
not yet available. Gross purchases of 


monetary gold by the United States, which 


had been no more than $68 million for the 
entire year 1950 and which ‘iad remained 
at that level through the first quarter of 
1951, increased in April to an annual rate 
of $316 million. 


‘banding of resources. 
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ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT IN 
UNDERDEVELOPED COUNTRIES 


The Report on 
underemployment in underdeveloped coun- 
tries, and the national and international 
measures required to reduce sueh unem- 
ployment and underemployment,’’ which 
was requested by the Economic and Social 
Council in August 1950, has been sub- 
mitted to the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations by the group of five ex- 
perts appointed for this purpose. The 
Report states that ‘‘the principal way to 
reduce unemployment and underemploy- 
ment in the underdeveloped countries is 
through economic development,’’ and it 
therefore concentrates on measures for the 
economic development of these countries 
as the only fundamental remedy for the 
disguised unemployment that is common 
in underdeveloped countries. 

Development is a plant that flourishes 
only in suitable environments. In some 
underdeveloped 
tion of economic and political power in 
the hands of a small class, whose maip 
interest is the preservation of its own 
wealth and privileges, rules out the pro- 
spect of much economic progress until a 
social revolution has effected a shift in 
the distribution of income and _ power. 
Economie development in many countries 
will require fundamental changes in social 
and economic structure, a large effort at 
mass education, and very intelligent hus- 
The Report there- 
fore recommends that the governments of 
underdeveloped countries should make 
clear to their people their willingness to 
take measures toward removing the ob- 
stacles to free and _ equal 
which blunt the incentives and discourage 
the efforts of the people. Among these 
measures are land reform, abolition of 
privileges based on race, color, caste, or 
creed, the establishment of taxation upon 
a progressive basis, and a program of 
mass education. 

Each government of an underdevelop- 
ed country is further advised to establish 
a central economic unit with the functions 
of surveying the economy, making deve- 
lopment programs, advising on the mea- 
sures necessary for carrying out such 
programs, and _ reporting on them 
periodically. The development programs 
should contain a capital budget 
showing the requirements of capital and 
the amounts expected from domestic and 
from foreign sources.. The government 
should also take measures to improve the 
efficiency of the ways in which produc- 
tion, distribution, and finance are or- 
ganized in each major section of the eco- 
nomy; survey the prospects of creating 
new productive employment by industrial- 
ization, by bringing more land under cul- 
tivation, and by developing mineral re- 
sources; announce the measures it proposes 
adopting to effect a rapid improvement 
of agricultural yields; and prepare _pro- 
grams, covering a period of years, for the 
improvement of public facilities by capital 
investment, for education and research, 
and for stimulating domestic savings. In 
order to ensure that capital moves into 
the most productive uses, the government 
should establish a Development Bank and 
an agricultural credit system. - 

It is further recommended that the de- 


‘funemployment and. 


countries, the concentra- 


opportunity | 


veloped countries should desist from com- 
mercial policies which hinder the deve- 
lopment of underdeveloped countries, e.g., 
the subsidization of the production or 
export of commodities also produced for 
export by underdeveloped countries. They 
should consider setting up national in- 
stitutions similar to the U.S. Export! 
Import Bank and, during periods of 
general scarcity, establish _ machinery to 
ensure that the underdeveloped countries 
obtain an equitable share of capital goods 
and other materials for maintaining de- 
velopment programs. 

The Report estimates, on certain stated 
hypotheses, that the total capital required 
annually in industry and agriculture’ by 
underdeveloped areas to raise their per 
capita national income by 2 per cent a 
year is about $19 billion. Their net do- 
mestic savings in 1949 are estimated at 
about $5 billion. Part of the difference © 
could be met by increasing domestic 
savings, but a 2 per cent increase in per 
capita national income could probably not 
be brought about without an annual 
capital import of over $10 billion, almost 
80 per cent of which would be for Asia 
(including China). The current inflow, 
including grants and loans, is less than 
$1.5 billion. . 

The Report finally recommends _ that 
the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development should set for itself the 
objective, to be reached within the next 
five years, of lending $1 million annually 
to underdeveloped countries; that the 
United Nations should establish an In- 
ternational Development Authority to as- 
sist the underdeveloped countries in pre- 
paring, coordinating, and implementing 
the-r programs of development and to 
distribute grants-in-aid for specifie pur- 
poses, which it is estimated should reach 
$3 billion annually; and that the United 
Nations should explore the possibility of 
establishing an Intenational Finance Cor- 
poration to make equity investments and 
to lend to private undertakings operatirg 
in underdeveloped countries. 


WORLD PANK AND INTERNATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT PROBLEMS 


In commenting on the report on deve- 
lopment of underdeveloped countries, 
submitted to the Secretary-General of 
the United Nations by the group of ex- 
perts appointed to make the study, the 
International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development emphasized the impor- 
tanee of extension services in those coun- 
tries, to disseminate knowledge of ad- 
vanced production techniques, better seed, 
better methods of fertilization, ete. The 
Bank agreed that advantages are to be 
derived from the creation of development 
banks and corporations. It referred to 
its activity in assisting in creating the 
Industrial Development Bank of Turkey, 
the Development Bank of Ethiopia, the 
consortium of Mexican private banks, 
with the participation of Nacicnal Fin- 
anciera, and to its present consultative 
work with Honduras and Iceland. Its ex- 
perience supports: the experts’ anaiysis of 
the need for coordinated approach to de- 
velopment problems, intelligent deter- 
mination of priorities in publi? invest- 
ment and formulation of appropriate 
policies for private investment, and ner- 
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manent organizations to work out deve- 
lopment programs, keep them under re- 
view, and modify and adapt them as con- 
«litions require. 

The Bank aims to increase its rate of 
lending as rapidly as possible, subicct 
only to the limitation that it will not 
lend more than the borrower ean effee- 
tively utiljze or has a reasonable prospect 
of repaying. It anticipates that its bor- 
rowing ability, for the next few years at 
least, will remain such as to place no 
limitation on its capacity to lend. Its 
rate of lending will depend not on deci- 
sions. of the Bank but upon (1) the abifity 
and willingness of underdeveloped coun- 
tries, with technical assistance, to prepare 
projects and programs for financing, (2) 
the availability from developed countries 
other than the United States of a greater 
part of the 18 per cent subscriptions to 
the Bank, and (3) future action by more 
advanced countries on proposals now under 
consideration for additional developmental 
assistance in the form of grants which 
could increase ability to service foreign 
debt. 


The Bahk’s judgment is that there is 
no real likelihood that its development 
Joans will, under presently foreseeable 
world conditions, approach the figure of 
$1 billion annually, which is suggested in 
the experts’ report. 


The Bank has attempted to interpret 
liberally its Articles of Agreement in 
respect to utilization of Bank loans; for 
instance, it has under consideration some 
loans which are largely intended not for 
direct foreign exchange costs but for ‘in- 
direct foreign exchange requirements 
arising out of expenditures in the bor- 
rowing country. It agrees that the primary 
object of development expenditures is to 
build capacity to produce goods and ser- 
vices; and that expansion of output is 
likely to have a favorable effect on the 
borrower’s long-run balance of payments 
position. Jt points out, however, that an 
increase in internal production and con- 
sumption does not nee¢essarily imply an 
increase in export availability. The Bank 
in considering the transfer problem takes 


4 


into account all aspects of the country’s , 


development. 


In considering the International Finance 
Corporation, proposed by the experts, the 
Bank points out that its own contribution 
to the expansion of private investment 
in underdeveloped countries has been 
limited by two factors, in accordance with 
its Charter. The first is the requirement 
of a loan guarantee by the government of 
the country where the project is located. 
Many private enterprises are reluctant to 
request a government guarantee for fear 
that it may lead to governmental inter; 
ference; and the government may fear 
charges of favoritism over other enter- 
prises. The second limitation is that the 
Bank ras not available to it funds for 
equity investment. 


The suggestion made by the U.S. In- 
ternational Development Advisory Board 
that an International Finance Corporation 
be created as an affiliate of the Bank has 
been welcomed by the Bank. Such an 
institution would be a stimulus to private 
foreign and domestic investment and thus 
would contribute to development. 


STERLING & DOLLAR REPORTS: 
PROSPECTS OF STERLING 
From GUENTER REIMANN (New York) 

The Bank of England will not dare to 
liberalize the market in Sterling. 
suggested to ‘‘let the Sterling find its 
own rate’’, and that the rate would be 
better than the present official quotations. 
It should be noted that the authorities in 
Washington feel strongly that further 
liberalization of Sterling controls shonld 
not even be suggested. 

The British Sterling bloc will be in 
great danger in case of an extension of 
the Far Eastern war. These dangers are, 
at present, underestimated or ignored by 
Britain’s financial leaders. They have 
prepared themselves against the conse- 
quences of a loss of the position of Hong’ 
kong. Though the political consequences 
would be serious, the immediate effect 
for the Sterling position would not be eriti- 
cal, On the contrary, the Bank of England 
would be able to freeze the large holdings 
of Sterling held as a reserve against the 
issv.es of Hongkong currency. [vu is possible 
that the Communist authorities in China 
will demand redemption of flongkong 
notes, but such a demand will certainly 
be without any practical resaits. Auuther 
development, however, may be far more 
serious: loss of oil earnings in the Middle 
Kast. | 

While Britain may abstain from direct 
participation in a widening Eastern con- 
flict, Australia will not be in a position 
to follow such a course. Furthermore, the 
Australian Government may feel that the 
holdings of large gold and foreign ex- 
change reserves in London are nyt ‘‘vafe’’. 
The British Sterling system, however, re- 
quires that Australia rely on the reserves 
held in London for its own financial 
liquidity. We may visualize a situation 
where Australia will demand that a 
sufficiently large portion of the gold and 
foreign exchange reserves held by London 
be earmarked for Australia and perhaps 
even shipped to a ‘‘safer’’ place. In such 
a case, conflict would arise between Bri- 
tain and Australia on Sterling bloc policies. 
Such a conflict would probably result in 
a split of the Sterling bloc. Then the 
international position of Sterling would 
become critical. In such a case. com- 
pletely new market possibilities in New 
York for 
monwealth countries, especially with Aus- 
tralia and India, may arise. 


TREND OF US$ PRICES 


Karly this year, the upward swing of 
dollar prices, it was believed, would stop 
temporarily, Washington would exert 
strong pressure in order to force holders 
of inventories to sell their. surplus goods, 
eredit restrictions would be _ effective, 
and commodity markets, where excessive 
price increases had occurred, were highly 
vulnerable. 

These anticipations have been fully 
justified by developments since that time. 
Now the period of price weakness is 
drawing to a close. A new stage will 
begin very soon. The downward trend 
of dollar prices for commodities, especially 
for sensitive commodities, which react fast 
to political and speculative influences, is 
coming to an end. 

A new upward swing of dollar prices 


It is 


direct transactions with Com-. 


will probably begin in the very near 
future, and become more pronounced in 
the second half of this year. This must 
be concluded from a number of factors 
which now become effective. Excessive 
inventories have been _ substantially 
reduced in several commodity markets. 
Credit restrictions have been effective, 
and cannot be extended without serious 
repercussions, which the Administration 
will want to*avoid. Monetary policy is 
bound to be less deflationary, and the 
supply of money will again increase. 

It now is fully realized that the 
rearmaments program will continue and 
will no longer be curtailed even if new 
peace conferences should be held. The 
new curtailment of iron and steel alloca- 
tions for civilian production during the 
second half of 1951 indicates that govern- 
ment spending will increase sharply. Such 
curtailment will also stimulate demand. 
A new rise in costs .of production will 
take place. Foreign aid programs will 
be extended, though their nature will be 
to support defense programs. But the 
following should be concluded too: 
Washington is better prepared than a year 
ago to stem excessive price increases, and 
speculation has to some extent anticipated 
the new international situation. There- 
fore it is unlikely that new price increases 
will nearly approach the trend of last 
Fall. A ‘‘disinflationary’’ measure, 
which still is in the mind of policy-making 
men in Washington and which will not 
be decided now, is a new regulation on — 
the types of reserve holdings of the 
banks, These regulations may be changed 
so that private institutions would be 
forced to keep a larger amount of specified 
government bonds with different maturity — 
dates. Such a measure would drastically 
curtail private credits and create a new 
pressure on industrial and commodity 
markets. But the authorities do not 
believe that it is advisable to make such 


a decision now. 
FINANCIAL & TRADE POLICIES OF 


WASHINGTON 

Authoritative quarters in Washington are 
highly satisfied with the effect of current 
credit restrictions. Financing of imven- 
tories and also of new construction has 
become more difficult than it was for 
years. In some markets serious difficul- 
ties may be expected unless a further 
turnover of inventories is possible. Dif- 
ficult positions on the market im 
automobiles, in some durable goods, also 
the price war in department stores in New 
York are in part a result of the polcy 
of credit restrictions. Financial inst:tu- 
tions which were engaged in financ.ng of 
new construction work, real estate, etc., 
are now forced to make sharp cuts In new 
financing. Otherwise they must sell their 
holdings of government bonds, and_ this 
ean be done only at a loss. These 
institutions feel that they have over- 
extended their commitments for the next 
few months. The mere fact that they can- 
not rely on stable prices for government 
bonds makes them cautious in dispositions 
which would force them to liquidate 
holdings of bonds. Thus the compromise 
between Federal Reserve and Treasury 
which resulted in an elastic market policy 
instead of holding Government bonds on _ 
parity level has been effective. | 
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Rumors that the compromise will be 
changed and that a new conflict between 
Federal Reserve and Treasury is brewing 
are unjustified. On the contrary, author- 
itative experts in Washington believe that 
the pressure should continue and _ that 
restrictions of credit rules must go on. 
The policy is designed to create a new 
faith in stable dollar values. The moral 
blow which the dollar received on a 
world-wide scale as the result of the steep 
rise of prices in the U.S.A. and rearma- 
ments policies will now force’ the 
authorities to continue the present policy 
of restrictions even if this should méan 
a decline of a number of dollar prices 
and financial difficulties in some quarters. 


The authorities are determined to res- 
tore the prestige of the dollar as a stable 
currency on an international scale. We 
imay therefore conclude that deflaticuary 
measures will continue in the U.S.A. 
during the next stage. This does not 
mean a general decline of pricee. The 
movement will be uneven, especially on 
commodity markets. But dollar exchange 
will recover some of the ground it lost 
during the last six months. 

A defense economy which must greatly 
increase the amount of Government 
spending will undoubtedly create new 
inflationary pressures. But this is a long- 
term prospect. It would be costly to 
draw conclusions for the immediate future 
from such Jong-term estimates. 

Export controls will be extended by most 
Western countries. Washington will insist 
that the list of strategic materials will 
include goods which have heretofore been 
omitted though they are on the American 
list of prohibited exports to the East. 
But there are still many items about 
which agreement has not yet _ been 
reached. The list of thesé articles is 
confidential. Only practical experiences 
will indicate the changes which are taking 
place. 

Export controls are far more effective 
in the U.S.A. than in other countries. 
Washington export control agencies still 
are dissatisfisfied with the loopholes which 
exist at places like Hongkong, Singapore, 
and also several Western European places. 
They feel that they get reports about 
illegal shipments afterwards when it is too 
late. But the suggestion that the American 
Navy should take over unilateral steps in 
order to make controls effective was 
definitely declined—for the time being. 


The American export control system is 
still in the _ process of reorganization. 
Long-term delivery contracts of foreign 
importers with American supply firms can- 
not be signed with definite assurance of 
supply. The Export Advisory Committee 
of N.P.A. (National Production Agency) 
will set up 49 sub-committtees which will 
determine export quotas for individual 
articles where exports must be licensed. 
Such allocations will be made on a quar- 
terly basis. Individual country allocations 
will be made only for a number of articles 
while a lump-sum will be alotted in most 
eases. Only 3 sub-committees are function- 
ing at present (for non-ferrous metals). 
The quotas for the fourth quarter of 1951 
is now under consideration. Appeals Com- 
mittee (Program Adjustment Committee) 
has been established. It has already made 


about 30 decisions. This committee will 
make it possible to assure foreign govern- 
ments or individual firms of supplies dur- 
ing the corresponding quarterly period. 

The following priority ratings will be 
used by the committees which consider 
export licenses: Priority rating I: Exports 
which are of direct aid to the American 
defense program; Priority rating II: Ex- 
ports which will aid foreign friend- 
ly countries to defend themselves; Priori- 
ty Rating III: Exports which are essen- 
tial to the domestic economy of foreign 
friendly countries. 


FOR AND AGAINST STERLING 
UPVALUATION 
Establishment of a pegged free market 

for British sterling will be seriously con- 

sidered and may be introduced by the 

British. authorities as an alternative to 

upvaluation especially if the next few 

months should improve the bargaining 

position of London, it is probable that a 

final decision will be made only after 


national elections which will probably be 


held this Fall. Upvaluation of the pound 
or devaluation of the dollar in terms of 
most soft currencies is a political issue. 

If the Far Eastern.conflict should not 
be settled and if Britain should decide to 
resist an involvement in an extended Far 
Eastern war, then London authorities may 
feel that they are in a sufficiently strong 
position to follow a monetary policy inde- 
pendent of Washington. A fluctuating 
sterling-dollar rate at a controlled free 
market would probably be held at a level 
between $3.00 to $3.20 per pound. Such an 
action would raise the price of ster- 
ling commodities, Most of _ these 
prices have declined from peak levels. 
They will probably not recover for 
some time. Negotiatiens about an 
interhational agreement or at least an 
American-British agreement on allocation 
of strategic materials and price control of 
international commodities have failed. 

A decision to upvalue sterling after the 
failure of these negotiations would be 
considered in Washington as a unilateral 
action of Britain to raise the dollar price 
for sterling commodities and to exploit the 
emergency of a deferse or war economv 
in the United States as far as possible. 
This is the background to the sharp de- 
claration by Mr. Snyder, Secretary of the 
U.S. Treasury, against such a step. His 
announcement must be interpreted as a 
warning that the U.S. would eut off 
Britain from financial aid if sterling 
should be upvalued. A unilateral decision 
of the British Government is, therefore, 
possible only when British diplomacy is 
in a superior bargaining position toward 
Washington. It is unwise to speculate in 


anticipation of higher sterling rates. N»w 


shifts in the international scene which 
are pending may ‘hurt the entire structure 
of the sterling bloc and encourage a new 
outflow from the Sterling. 

Some dominion countries will increase 
their pressure in London to take action 
in order to improve the dollar rate for 
Sterling currencies, especially if the new 
weakness of most prices for Sterling ex- 
port commodities shouid continue. Thus the 
dollar will gsin new ;teeagtn. Dollar ex- 
ports will probably again be greater than 
imports during the remainder of this year. 


FAR EASTERN ECONOMIC REVIEW 


Britain’s balance of payments position 
will be under stronger pressure during 
next six months than is generally expected. 
Britain will have to buy large quantities. 
of raw materials and foodstuffs in order — 
to replenish exhausted stocks. Britain’s 
official trading policy did not anticipate 
the rise of prices during the last twelve 
months. At the minimum level of last 
year’s imports Britain will have to spend 
£700 million more for imports during 
this year than in 1950. The correspond- 
ing rise of export prices will add only 
£450 million or less so that a net deficit 
of over £250 million will result from the 
deterioration of terms of trade. 


PHILIPPINE GOLD AND SILVER . 

PRODUCTION 

The Seeretary of the Chamber of Mines 
of the Philippines reports that 1950 
gold and silver production combined was 
valued at P33.7 million, on the basis of a 
gold price of P70 per troy ounce. In 
1949 it was valued at P25.1 million, and 
in 1951 it is expected to reach P50 mil- 
lion. Gold production last December was 
the highest in any month since the war, 
being valued at P2.37 million at P70 per 
troy ounce. 


H.K. STOCK & SHARE 
MARKET 


The market remained firm during the first half 
of last week but the hitch in the Korean peace 
talks brought a hesitant mood in the latter stages 
and rates closed fractionally lower. 

The Hongkong & Shanghai Bank announced 
an Interim Dividend, for year 1951, of £2, Free 
of Tax. 

Business reported during the week. $2,617,400. 
Business report for June 1950, $4,330.780. Busi- 
ness reported (28th week) 1950, $450,036. 


Closing Rates :— 
H.K. GOVT. LOANS 


314%, ” (1934 & 1940) 95 
BANKS 
Mercantile’ Bk. A. & B. ............ £21 
INSURANCES 
SHIPPING 
DOCKS, WHARVES, GODOWN, Etc. 
North Point Wharves ............... 4.60 
Sh: Hongkew Wharves ............ 3 
MINING 
LANDS, HOTELS & BLDGS. 


| 

| 

| 

| | 
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Malayan markets 
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PUBLIC UTILITIES be 
China Lights (F. Pd.) ....... 7.10 
(Bonus Sh.) ........... 6.80 
‘INDUSTRIALS 
STORES &c. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
China: Entertainments .............. 11% 
Anternational “Filme 1 
Gonetructions (0): 2 
Marsman, Investments .............. 9/- 
COTTONS 
RUBBER COMPANIES 
Consolidated Rubbers .............. 3.15 
Java-Consolidateds .25 
.80 
.60 
.O7Y, 
32 
14% 
1.60 


SINGAPORE SHARE MARKET 


A good turnover was effeeted on 
in first July week. 
Had the news of the Bangkok outbreak 
been received while markets were work- 
ing doubtless there would have been 
‘some liquidation but the failure of the 
attempt against the Siamese Premier was 
known before trading was resumed after 
the Bank Holidays and there were ro 
repercussions. 

In the Sunday Malayan Affairs broad- 
cast from Radio Malaya the nationalisa- 
tion of the Malayan rubber producing in- 
‘dustry was mooted—this as a panacea for 
inflation. That nationalisation was under 
‘consideration by the Federation Govern- 


ment was denied but confidence in the 


future of Malayan industry was not streng- 
tthened by the Radio utterance nor was 


any assurance given that its irresponsible 
The 


author would be taken off the air. 
investing public is irate that this Govern-, 


ment ‘servant should continue to dissemin- - 


ate his destructive ideas under Government 
sponsorship and at the expense of the 
taxpayer. 


Industtial shares “were firm throughout 
the trading period and provided the majur 
part of the business written. Buyers of 
Dollar and Australian Tins held off pend- 
ing some steadying of the metal market 


but there was no selling pressure and 


consequently few. quotation changes. 
Business in Sterling Tins was’ negligible 
reflecting a lifeless ‘ London. market. 


Rubber 
modity fell to $1.40 for July delivery but 
buyers operated again fairly freely when 
there was a recovery to $1.4214° per Ib. 
On balance, however, there was a slight 
general decline over the week. There was 
no change in local Loan markets where 
buyers continue to predominate. Falling 
markets in Australia led to increased Ma- 
layan participation in a fairly wide spread 
of investments. 


Business Done > 


Industrials. Fraser & Neave Ord. $3.50. 
Fraser & Neave Pref. $6.50, Hongkong 
Bank Col. Reg. $765.00 to $794, Malayan 
Breweries $5.85, Malayan Cement 25 cents, 
Robinson Ord. $3.00, Straits Trading $17.40, 
Singapore Cold Storage $4.25 to $4.35, 
Singapore Traction Pref. 23/3, William 
Jacks $3.05, Wearne Brothers $2.9214 to 
$2.95. 


Dollar Tins. Hong Fatts 87 to 90 cents, 


Petaling $5.25, Rahman Hydraulic $2.321, 


Rantau $2.4214, Taiping Consolidated $2.10, 
Teluk Kruln $1.8214. 

Sterling Tins. Austral Amalgamated 
10/- and 10/114, Kampong Kamunting 
25/9, Kramat 11/- to 11/414, Kuala Kam- 
par 34/9 to 34/3. — 

Australian Tins. Ayer Hitam 28/3, 
Lower Perak 12/6 and 12/3. 


Oil. British Borneo Petroleum 48/1%. 


Gold. Raub $1.75. | 

Australian Investments. Argus 7% 
Pref. 22/-, Castlemaine Perkins 32/6, Cour- 
taulds (Australasia) 26/3, Elder Smith 
33/-, Gibson & Howes Partly Paid 37/9, 
Mount Lyell 25/6, H. C. Sleigh 5% Pref. 
22/-, Sargood Gardner 5% Pref. 22/- All 
Australian currency. | 


Company Reports: 

Taiping Consolidated Ltd. report 
the recovery of $133,994 from _ the 
Siamese Government being compensation 


for the contents of the Taiping workshhp 


which were removed to Siamese territory. 
during the war. The amount received 
works out at 13 cents per share. | 

Nawng Pet Tin Ltd. Liquidator has 
informed shareholders that the amount 
of £28,054 (equal to slightly over 20 cents 
per share) has been received from the 
Siamese Government against the Com- 
pany’s War Damage Claim. Some time 
must elapse before a first and final pay- 
ment can be made -to shareholders since 
the accuracy of the share register has to 
be ascertained and the pre war claim of 
a Siamese contractor investigated. 


Batu Selangor Tin Dredging Co., Ltd. 


War Damage Commission has announced 
a first interim dividend of 60% 


‘on the Company’s assessment and con- 


sequently $201,211 has been set off against 
the’ Company’s Rehabilitation Loan of 
$480,016. 


shares suffered when the com- 


' Pengkalen Ltd. During the financial 
year to 30.9.51 the dredge operated 
in virgin ground overlain by tailings from 
adjacent land and a profit of £127,326 
(79.5%) was shown after making due 
allowance for U.K. profits tax and the 
preference dividend. Net liquid assets in 
balance sheet £226,683 are equal to 7/1 
per share but no provision is made in that 
figure for Rehabiliation Loan of £65,929. 
Prospects for the current year are reported 
to be favourable when land freed by the 
deviation of the Kinta River is expected 
to yield good returns. : 


Indragiri Rubber Ltd., with estate 
in Sumatra showed a profit for the 
year to 30.9.50 of only $624 after providing 
for loss on revaluation of Indonesian assets, 
Owing to restriction in the exchange of 
the Indonesian rupiah no useful purpose 
will be served by estimating the Company ’s 
assets in that currency: Insofar as the 
Company’s funds in Singapore are concern: 
ed net liquid assets were held at 30.9.50 
amounting to $144,913 equal to 14.8 cents 
per share. The Estates have suffered from 


- lack of labour, it being impossible to get 


sufficient labour to open .and maintain 
overgrown acres were in tapping out of a 
total planted area of 3,594 acres. 


LANE, CRAWFORD, LTD., 
HONGKONG 


It was announced at the Twenty-fifth 
Ordinary Yearly Meeting of shareholders 
of Messrs, Lane, Crawford, Ltd. held 
last week that a net profit for the year 
ended February 28th, 1951, after writing 
off debts and allowing for depreciation, 
amounted to HK$1,033,251 which, with 
the balance brought forward from the 
previous year made a total of $1,460,174 
for allocation. 


A final dividend of $2 per share tax 
free and a bonus of $1,50 per share also 
tax free were declared. The Chairman, 
however, warned shareholders that be- 
cause of the present situation plus the 
imposition of controls it was doubtful 
whether the same dividends would be 
available in the future, 


Of the initial appropriation of $310,000 
for the provision of Staff Retirement 
Scheme, the sum of $263,569 had been 
allocated and the balance with the pre- 
sent appropriation brought the amount 
standing to the credit of the scheme to 
$150,000 for adjustment of the accounts 
of locally engaged staff. To offset the 
decrease in market value of the Company’s 
investments it was proposed to write 
down the book value to $61,250—based 
on $245 per share. 


The net value of fixed assets as shown 
in the Balance Sheet has increased by 
$166,489 during the year, and in February 
this year land and a building comprising 
three flats were purchased at a cost of 
$120,000 for use as staff quarters, Stocks 
are $564,768 less this year but all goods 
aré in first c condition and adequate > 
provision has n made where necessary 
against the ibility of deterioration. 
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AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. | 


At the Sixteenth Annual General Meet- 
ing of the American International 
assurance Company held last week it was 
shown that a net protit of £31,791 resul- 
from the past year’s working. This, 

atided to £5,200 brought forward from the 


previous year, gave a total of £36,991 | 


out of which £10,000 has been transferred 
to the Life Contingency Reserve Account 
and £14,590 to the Investment and 
iixchange Reserve Account, leaving a net 
credit balance of £12,400 to be carried 
forward. 


In the course of his speech, the Chair- 


man pointed out that the year 1950 mark- 
ed the greatest expansion of the Com- 
pany ’s business since the end of the war. 
Substantial gains have been registered in 
doth the Life and General Insurance 
Departments and the Company’s financial 
condition has been greatly strengthened. 


At the last annual meeting it was 
pointed out that the Life Assurance 
program for 1950 called for intensive 
development of the life agency organisa- 
tion in all the Company’s territories. 
That this plan has been vigorously fol- 
Jowed is indicated by the fact that new 
ordinary life sales during the year were 
increased by nearly 49% over 1949. First 
year premium income was increased by 
over 43%, while the Company’s total life 
premiums showed a 71% gain over the 
previous year. As of December 31, 1950, 
£5,585,989 of Ordinary Life Insurance 
was in force on the Company’s books. 
This represents a gain of 77% over the 
corresponding figure for 1949. The Com- 
pany’s mortality rate was very favorable 
standing at 18.12% of the expected, as 
expressed by the mortality tables. It is 
interesting to note that while a gain of 
71% in life premium income was registered 
the Life Department’s operating expenses 
including agency commissions increased by 
only 49.8%. 


Under the law the Company was 
required to actuarially value its Life 
Assurance Fund as of December 31, 1950. 
This Fund now stands on the Balance 
Sheet at £201,909.14.5, an increase of 
74% over the same figure for last year. 


In spite of the increased Life Assurance 
Fund the Company, for the first time 
during the post-war years, has. been able 
to transfer a surplus from the Life 
Revenue Account to the Profit and Loss 
Account. The amount so transferred is 
£18,457.17.10 


Still maintaining the General Reserve 
at £60,000.0.0, it was considered wise, 
under present world conditions, to set up 
a special Life Contingency Reserve of 
£10,000.0.0 as an added guarantee of 
security to the life policyholders. 


Under the management of the American 
International Underwriters Ltd., the Com- 
pany’s General Insurance operations have 


been substantially increased during the . 


year under. review. As a_- result, 
£3,715.12.0 has been-transferred from the 
Fire Revenue Account to the Profit and 
Loss Account. This figure compares with 
£293.11.3 so transferred last year. 


£10,532.18.0 has been transferred from the 
Marine Revenue Account to the Profit and 
Loss Account as compared with a like 
transfer in 1949 of £7,221.15.0. 


The Company’s casualty 
operations were relatively small. Because 
of abnormal losses the Casualty Revenue 
Account shows a deficit of £4,170.16.0 


It is important to note that the Com-. 


any’s total . assets | 
£547,168.12.7. Weli 
government bonds, puviic utility shares 
and debentures, shares in insurance and 
commercial companies, real estate, loans 
on the Company’s life policies. and cash in 
banks, this amount represents a 30% 
increase over the corresponding figure 
last year. | 3 


now stand at 


During the year the opportunity arose 
to sell the Company’s shares in the 
Cardinal Insurance Co. at a satisfactory 
profit. This profit is reflected in the 
Profit and Loss Account. 


Because of the unsettled world condi- 
tions currently prevailing, ‘it was con’: 
sidered prudent to increase the Reserve 
for Investment and Exchange. Accor- 
dingly, this Reserve has been brought up 
to £60,000.0.0 by transferring the neces- 
sary amount from. the Appropriation 
Account, 


More than half of the Company’s life 
premium income comes from its Singapore 
Branch Office which controls the life 
business in Malaya, North Borneo and 
Sarawak. In view of this fact, facilities 
for investing surplus funds in Straits 
Dollars have become a necessity. Also, 
with the expansion of the life business in 
this territoy, it becomes apparent that 
more and more of the Company’s adminis- 
trative functions must ~ultimately be 
moved to Singapore, 


With these factors in mind and because 
the present offices in Singapore are 
located at MacDonald House, far from the 
business center of the city, an acute need 
for more centrally located premises exists. 
Accordingly, after careful investigation, 
the decision was reached to join the 
Imperial Chemical Industries (Malaya) 
Ltd. and Clouet & Co. in a co-operative 
enterprise to erect an 8-storey building 
on Raffles Quay, Singapore, to be known 
as Finlayson House. Participation in this 
project will entitle the Company to the use 
of the ground, 7th and 8th floors. The 
preliminary memorandum agreement to 
form a co-operative building company to 
be known as Finlayson House, Ltd. has 
already been executed by the three interes- 
ted parties and present plans eall for 
the building’s completion by June 1952. 


Subsequently, the Company also 
purchased an excellent piece of property 


at the eorner of Robinson Road and 


Telegraph Street, Singapore. The _pro- 
perty comprises 12,130 square feet of 
land on which stands a 3-storey building. 
The purchase price of SS8$480,000.00 is 
considered reasonable in view of present 
real estate prices in Singapore. Plans 
are already under way to demolish the 
present building and to erect a modern 


insurance 


diversified among | 


has been transferred to tre Profit 


office building, part of which will even- 
tually house the Company ’s Home Offices, 
The balance of the office space will be - 


available for renting. 


The Company’s program ealls for the 
expansion in its field of operations in 
General Insurance. In connection: with | 
this, plans have already been implemented 
to enter the Company in new - territories 
in both the Far East and in Europe. 


Life insurancewise, plans envisage the 
further development of the Agency Force 
in the territories already active. Agency 
training and recruiting programs already 


active. Agency training and recruiting 
operating efficiently are being im- 
pany’s Life Assurance activities are 


being extended to new communities in 
both Thailand and Malaya. 


Life Assurance Account: — The 


aet premium income after deducting reas- 
Total 


surances amounted to £282,506.4.5. 
amount paid or accrued to assureds and 
beneficiaries during the year was 
£ 24,022.15.11. The Life Assurance Fund 
at the end of the year stood at 
£ 201,909.14.5. A net gain of £18,457.17.10 
and 
Loss Account. | 


Fire Insurance Account:— Net 
Premiums and reinsurance commissions 
were increased by £7,161.10.4 over the 
previous year. After providing adequate 
reserves a net gain of £3,715.12.0 was 
realized. This amount has been transfer- 
red to the Profit and Loss Account. 


Marine Insurance Account:— Net 
premiums and reinsurance commissions 
were increased by £12,775.10.0 over the 
previous year. After providing the neces- 
sary reserves a net gain of £10,532.18.0 
was realized. This amount has_ been 
transferred to the Profit and Loss Account. 


Casualty Insurance Account:— While 


net premiums amounted to £12,- 
134.4.5, tre Company’s experience was 
such that after deducting losses and 


providing for the required reserves, this 
account shows a deficit of £4,170.16.0. 


Investments:— Income from interest, 
dividends and rents, after deducting 
Investment expenses and taxes amounted 
to £9,854.1.5 of which £6,320.16.3 was 
assigned to the Life Revenue Account. 


Proft and Loss Account:— The 
Company’s net gain for the year was 
£31,791.12.7 which, with £5,200.2.10 
brought forward from the previous vear, 
gives a total of £36.991.15.5. Out of 
this amount, £10,000.0.0 has been trans- 
ferred to the Life Contingency Reserve 
Account and £14,590.19.6 to the Invest- 
ment and Exchange Reserve Account, 
leaving a net eredit balance of 
£12,400.15.11 to be carried forward. 


The American International Assurance 
Company Ltd., is incorporated under the 
Hongkong Companies Ordinances with 
an authorised capital of £466,666.10s 0d. 
The territories covered by the Company 
include Hongkong, Singapore, Ipoh, Kuala 
Lumpur, Kuching, Malacca, Penang, 
Sandakan and Bangkok. 


1951 


COTTON YARN & RAW COTTON 


‘COTTON YARN 
The Colony’s total trade in cotton yarn 
amounted in 1950 to 103,100,134 Ibs. valued 
at $292,740,110, as compared with 62,337,- 
000 Ibs. valued at $207,567,313 in 1949. 
Imports came to 38,165,260 Ibs. at $97,974,- 
756 and exports to 64,934,874 at $194,865,354 
(1949 imports 25,642,617 lbs, at $85,720,192; 
exports 36,694,392 lbs. at $121,847,121). 
Cotton yarn up to and including single 
40's showed imports totalling 24.1 million 
lbs, valued at $77.4 million, and exports 
amounting to 60.9 million Ibs. at $176.2 
million (1949 imports 23.1 million lbs. at 
$68.5 million; exports 1.9 million lbs. at 
¢9.7 million) Imports from India total- 
led 29.1 million lbs. as compared with 7 4 
million lbs. in: 1949; while from South 
China and Macao came 2.26 million lbs. 
as against 8 million lbs. in the previous 


year, and from North China only 1.6 mil- 


lion lbs. as against 7.2 million lbs. in 1949, 
In regard to exports, 31.8 million Ibs, or 
over 50% of the total quantity were des- 
patched te Pakistan as against 6.2 million 
Ibs. in 1949; while 9.16 million lbs. went 
to Indonesia as against 1.58 million lbs. 
in the previous year. Exports to South 
China fell to only 744,620 lbs. from 6.3 
million lbs. in 1949. 

Cotton yarn of double 40’s and over 
showed imports of 4.1 million lbs, at $20.4 
million, and exports of 3.99 million Ibs. 


- at $18 million (1949 imports 2.5 million 


Ibs. at $17.2 million; exports 1.9 million 
lbs, at $9.7 million). China was the chief 
supplier with a total of 2.44 millien lbs. 
(1949, 1.1 million lbs.). Exports went 
principally to Indonesia, or 3.4 million 
peort compared with 362,600 million lbs, in 
1949, 
Cotton Yarn up to Single 40’s 


IMPORTS 
Ibs. $ 

North 1,604,420 5,480,780 
United Kingdom ...... 543,020 1,949,345 
Othe Countries ........ 65,400 260,574 
34,102,655 $77,445,730 

EXPORTS 
Indonesia 9,157,989 29,197,649 
China <.:..... 5,500,568 15,027,664 
South 1,843,000 5,300,369 
144,620 1,948,862 
461,610 1,122,050 
Other Countries ...... 759,006 1,958,069 
60,944,305 176,845,093 

Cotton Yarn of Double 40’s & Over 
IMPORTS 
lbs. $ 
70,000 229,500 
10,000. 40,000 
Great Britain ........ 1,164,029 8,492 649 
Other Countries ...... 460,766 2,025,157 
4,062,605 


20,429,026 


TRADE OF HONGKONG IN 1950 


EXPORTS 
3,373,400 15,200,262 
Other Countries ...... 369,169 1,793,999 


3,990,569 18,020,261 
RAW COTTON | | 

A total of 1,032,639 piculs (133.3 lbs. per 
picul) valued at $277,562,788 was imported 
into or exported from the Colony during 
1950. Imports amounted to 583,081 piculs 
valued at $154.7 million; exports came to 
449,558 piculs at $122 9 million (1949: im- 
ports 01,790 piculs at $64.8 million; ex- 
ports 138,423 piculs at $31.7 million). 

Imorts came mainly from Pakistan and 
the U.S.A. for the first part of the year, 
but after July Pakistan for a time became 


almost the sole important source of sup- 


ply. Efforts were made, however, to 
obtain increased deliveries from other 
cotton growing countries, as the constant 
rise in indent prices of cotton from Pakis- 
tan (e.g., NT-roller gin advanced from 
Rs. 800 to Rs. 2000 per candy in the 
course of the year), added to the in- 
creasing export duty, made it difficult to 
stabilise prices in Hongkong. 

With the stoppage of shipments from 
the U.S.A. under the emkargo imposed 
upon dealings with China, Hongkong and 
Macao, and the suspension of the Pakis- 
tani raw cotton market for a month from 
the middle of Cctober, the Hongkong 
authorities in order to protect local cotton 
mills prohibited the export of raw cotton, 
which explains the absence of such ex- 
ports in Nov./Dec. 1950. 


Raw Cotton 
IMPORTS 
Piculs $ 
Other Countries ........ 53,064 752,435 
583,081 154,684,682 
EXPORTS 
Other Countries ........ 25,034 28,471,886 
449,558 122,878,106 
Raw Cotton 
Imports Exports 
Piculs Piculs 
January 28,518 6,724,214 32,181 8,798,739 
February 60,220 14,769,773 22,3382 6,053,600 
March . 90.225 22,487,773 75,730. 19,097,497 
April 52,077 12,963,829 56,481 14,844,082 
May 72,088 17,282,940 103,761 33,900,791 
June 55,825 13,450,304 41,318 9,706,719 
July 11.912 2.953.154 36,048 %,926,380 
August 39,221 10,301,502 2,012 482 322 
September 60,190 16,467,947 65,627 17,240,534 
October 41,495 11,679,728 13,068 3,827,442 
November 31,675 10,259,908 
December 39,635 15,393,610 
Total 583,081 154,684,682 449,558 122,878,106 
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Hongkong Statistics 
for May 1951 


Vital Statistics: According to statis- 
tics issued by the Hongkong Government, 
during the month of May 4799 births 
were registered, making a total of 24,813 
from January to May; of these 4760 were 
Chinese and 39 non-Chinese (Jan.-May 
24.577 and 236 respectively). . 

Deaths registered were 1656 (Jan.-May 
8627), i,e., Chinese 1639 (7943), non- 
Chinese 17 (84). : 

Traffic Accidents & Casvaities: The 
number of accidents taking place in May 
both in Hongkong and in Kowloon & 
New Territories was 579, making a total 
since January of 2779. The number of 
casualties was 263, or a total of 1286. 

Vehicular Traffic: The totals of vehi- 


cles and drivers licensed in Hongkong 


during May was as follows: 


Vehicles: 

Public Commercial Lorries ......... 1,392 
Private Commercial Lorries ........ 1,005 
Government Cars & Lorrjes ........ 714 

Drivers: 

Motor Drivers’ Licences* 30,618 
Rickshaw & Tricycle Drivers ....&.. 3,600 


* Cumulative totals since re-oceupation of HK. 


Infecticus Diseases: Infectious dieseases 
notified in May totalled 16062 cases with 
399 deaths, the totals from Jan.-May be- 
ing 7324 and 1761 respectively. Tubercu- 
losis accounted for 1257 cases and 370 
deaths (Jan.-May 5563 and 1590). 

Post Office Revenue: Post Office Re- 
venue in May amounted to $1.229,692.02, 
giving a total for the Jan.-May period 01 
$6,361,948.52 Postage stamps accounted 
for $981,438 (Jan.-May $5,147,666), and 
receipt stamps (collected on behalf of 
Stamp Duty Office) for $174,780 (Jan.- 
May $864,420). : 

Cement: Production of cement during 
May was &309 metric tons and for Jan.- 
May 33,188 metric tons. 

Electricity & Gas: Electricity produc- 
tion in May came to 29,186,911 kw. hrs., 
bringing the total for Jan.-May to 149.- 
385,550 kw. hrs. Gas production amount- 
ed to 45,626,600 cubic feet (Jan-May 
228.024,300 cubic feet). 

Building: Cost of new building work 
completed in the Colony during May 
came to a total of 34,216,987 while site 
work amounted to $182,696. Of these 
amounts, building construction in the 
city of Victoria totalled $768.811; on the 
Island outside the city of Victoria 
amounted to $1,309,225 for building con- 


struction and $126.613 for site work; in 


Kowloon and. New Kowloon building con- 
struction came to $2,138,951 and site work 
to $56,083. 
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Aniinals Slaughtered: A total of 50,199 
animals were slaughtered in May (Jan.- 
May 248,967). of which swine amounted 
to 49,472 (241,925). 

Fish & Vegetables: Fish marketed dur- 
ing May came to 2774.3 tons (Jan.-May 
13,61 tons). Vegetables marketed total- 
led 3334.76 tons (Jan.-May 19,023 69 tons). 


KOWLOON-CANTON RAILWAY 
(BRITISH SECTION) 


Goods «ud Passenger Statistics 
for May 1951 


Passengers: 


No. No. 

Local: 

Downward 119,182 938,104 
Military Tickets 11,723 56,529 

Foreign : 

— 
Downward 
Goods: 

Local: 

Kgs. Kgs. 
Downward 8,330,160 44,242,250 

Foreign: 

Downward 
Revenue: 

Passengers : H.K.$ H.K.$ 

Goods 

Receipts ..... 264,571.94 563,053.54 


* Includes $13,422.25 (Military Tickets). 
¥ Includes $61,953.75 (Miljtary Tickets). 


HONGKONG CIVIL ‘AVIATION 
REPORT FOR JUNE, 1951. 


‘Civil Air Traffic. The total of 447 
international aircraft movements shows 
a decrease of 19 compared with the pre- 
vious month. There were 222 arrivals 
and 225 departures. In addition to the 
above, 564 local civil movements for the 
month shows a decrease of 35 compared 
with May. 

Passengers A decrease of 291 passeii- 
gers using the airport compared with the 
previous month was recorded. 2,618 pas. 
Sengers arrived and 3,530 departed, mak- 
ing a total of 6,148. 

Mail and Freight. In take of freight 
was 110,685 and 97,403 kilos left the air- 
port. Inward mail was 20,967 kilos and 
17,471 kilos was taken out of the airport. 
The comparison with the previous month 
was an increase of total freight by 2,952 
kilos and an increase of total mail by 
1,439 kilos. 

Works and Buildings: The resurfacing 
of the first and second sections of the 
aircraft apron as reported in the previous 
month was completed during the month. 

Airline Information. On June 29, in- 
ternal disturbances at Bangkok caused 
the diversion of several aircraft and 
suspended services between the Colony 
and that town for 3 days. 

Weather. The weather throughout the 
month again continued unusually cloudy 
with rainfall well above average. On 
June 18 a tropical depression formed 8.W. 
of the Pratas and moved W.N.W. until it 
eventually reached the Gulf of ‘Tonkin. 
A strong wind warning was issued to all 


airlines, which was followed by the No. 
8 signal warning on the 19th. Some dis- 
ruption of normal traffic was caused on 
these two days with a totai of eleven 
diversions. Throughout the month there 
were thirteen military and seven civil 
diversions due to weather. feveral of 
these however were dictated by restricted 
fuel loads rather than prohibitive weather 
conditions. 

New Airport. The survey party from 
the United Kingdom, Ministry of Civil 
Aviation, whq have been studying the 
possibilities ot developing control and 
landing facilities at Kai Tak, completed 
their investigation and returned to the 
United Kingdom. 

Navigational Services. wares 4 has 
been requested to change the petrol elec- 
tric sets on Waglan Island by two diesel 
plants provided by Cable and Wireless. 
The beacon has given good service during 
the month. By arrangements with the 
Commodore R.N., a 1 K.W. M/F beacon 
360 ke/s was provided for 3 weeks on 
Stonecutters Island in order to determine 
its usefulness to aircraft approaching the 
western harbour. Very good results were 
reported. 


COMMERCIAL ITEMS 


Japanese Shipping 


Nine vessels of the Osaka Shosen 
Kaisha (O.8.K.), Nippon Yusen Kaisha 
(N.Y.K.) and Kokusai Maritime Transport 
are being placed on the newly reopened 
shipping route from Japan to India and 
Pakistan. Ports of eall are: Keelung 
(Taiwan), Hongkong, Singapore, oe 
Colombo, Bombay and Karachi. 


Bangkok-Japan Service 

A monthly shipping service between 
Bangkok and Japan via Taipeh (Tai- 
wan) is being started by a Hongkong 
800,000 or an increase of Rs. 1,011,300,000. 
shipping eoncern, It is hoped eventually 
to expand this into a weekly service, 


Loans by Export-Import Bank of 

Washington & The World Bank 

Total loans authorised to _ nations 
throughout the world by the Export-Im- 
port Bank of Washington, an agency of 
the U.S. Government established in 1934, 
amount to around US$5,148,900,000. Of 
this amount, credits to Far Eastern coun- 
tries total around $400 million, the follow- 
ing countries being included: China (be- 
fore the communist regime) $221,737,079, 
Indonesia $100 million, Japan $55,158,121, 
Philippines $22,850,200. Ineluding Af- 
ghanistan, India, Iran, Iraq, Israel, Saudi 
Arabia and Turkey, loans to countries in 
both the Far East and Near East amount 
to $798,172,079. 

World loans by the International Bank 
for Reconstruction & Development 


(known as The World Bank) with head- 


quarters in Washington, which began 
operations in 1946, and whose directors 
represent the 47 Governments that are 
members, total $1,113,525,000. Of this 
amount, loans to Far and Near East 
countries total $126,100,000, i.e., India 
$62.5 million, Iraq $12.8 m., Thailand $25.4 
m., Turkey $25.4 m., as well as a loan 
to Ethiopia amounting to $8.5 m. 


India’s Trade 

' India had a fecord trade ‘turnover in 
1950/51 of Rupees 11,663,400,000, or Rs. 
1,206,300,000 above the total for the pre- 
vious year. Imports totalled Rs. 5,605,100,- 

000, or an increase of Rs, 49,500,000; ex- 
ports reached a record amount of Rs, 5,730,- 


World Cotton Piece Goods 

The total world production of cotton . 
piece goods for export in 1950 amounted to 
37,000 million vards. India led with 
exports of 1,109 million yds., Japan export- 


ed 1,088 m. vds., Great Britain 822 m. yds. 


and the United States 559 m. yds. 


Japan-Taiwan Trade Agreement 

The Japanese Ministry for International 
Trade & Industry has announced the exten- 
sion of the Japan-Taiwan trade agreement, 
which expired on June 30, until a new 
agreement has been negotiated. The exist- 
ing agreement covers trade between Japan 
and Taiwan’ up to the value of US$50 
each way. 


Taiwan-Japan Trade 

For the six months ended June 30, trade 
between Taiwan: and Japan showed a 
total of US$87,044,265.69, which was $12 
million below the $100 million stipulated 
in the joint trade agreement. Imports 
into Taiwan amounted to $49.75 million 
($250,000 less tran the agreed $50 million), 
while exports to Japan came to $38.19 
million ($11.8 million short of $50 m.), 
thus showing an excess of imports of 
$11.56 million. 


Imports into Taiwan included: cotton 
textile products $9.1 million, chemical 
fertilisers $6.2 m., metals $5.75 m., 


machinery & tools $4.5 m., bicycles & 
parts $1.5 m., electrical appliances & 
supplies $1.3 m., and salt fish $1.4 m., 
as well as wheat flour, milk & products, 
vehicles, pharmaceuticals, rubber & manu- 
factures, paper & pulp, fats & waxes, etc. 

Exports to Japan were: sugar $28.3 
million, rice $4.4 m., salt $2.3 m., and 
bananas $1.8 m., as well as citronella oil, 
tea, canned. pineapples, camphor, straw 
hats, ete. 

For the year 1950, Jananese exports of 
silk products, and artificial silk products 
together amounted to 211,120,811 yards, 
and of artificial silk to 5,010,567 Ibs. 

Silk products totalled 59,370,830 yards, 
of which 40,119,424 yds. went to the 
United States; 3,867,969 yds. to Canada; | 
1,611,313 yds. to South Africa; 1,475,903 
yds. to France; 1,214,298 yds. to Egypt; 
1,086,999 yds. to Switzerland; and 765,205 
yds. to Hongkong. . ; 

Artificial silk products amounted to 
151,749,981 yards, with Hongkong taking 
51,555, 100 vds., South Africa 28,304,952 
yds., Thailand 10,991,451 yds., Singapore 
7,730,812 yds., Malaya 3,370,078 yds., and 
Burma 3,126,119 yds. 

Artificial silk, with exports amounting 
to 5,010,567 lbs., went to India 1,857,441 
lbs.; South Korea 1,253,200 lbs; Hong- 
kong 475,105 lbs.; North China 415,000 
Ibs.; and Iran 222,587 lbs. 


Japan-Philippines Trade Agreement 

* It is announced by SCAP that the trade 
agreement between ‘Japan and the Philip- 
pines which expired June 30 of this year 
has been extended for a_ period not 
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HONGKONG COMMODITY MARKETS 


The hitch in the Korean truce talks 
last week brought an element of uncer- 
‘tainty into the local markets, Prices in 
ssome instances showed a tendency to rise 
as fears were expressed that negotiations 
‘might be broken off; but on the whole 
the conviction that Communist China 
could not afford to continue fighting with 
the terrific losses entailed and would in 
reality welcome an opportunity to call 
off the battle, lent an underlying steadi- 
ness to the commodities dealt in. 


exceeding one year. No limitations are 
placed upon the volume of trade between 
the two countries, which it is estimated 
may reach US$100 million per year. 
Japan will import from the Philippines 
iron ore, manganese ore, lumber, rattan, 
mangrove bark, gum & copal,. kapok, 
copra, abaca and miscellaneous 
products. 


‘Philippine Trade 


In the first quarter of 1951, Philippine 
exports amounted to P252 million, which 
was 78 per cent above those of the first 
quarter in 1950. Imports were valued at 
P175 million, a decrease of 20 per cent 
compared with the same period last year. 
The comparatively large export surplus 
of P77 million is attributable to the con- 
tinued operation of import controls, estab- 
lishment of new industries, introduction of 
better marketing and production methods, 
improvement in quality, inauguration of 
more lines of agricultural and mineral 
and development of new 
foreign markets. 


Indian Cotton Textile Exports | 

In order to clarify the Indian Govern- 
ment’s policy on the export of cotton 
textiles to certain markets, to which 
reference was made in the Review of 
June 21 (No. 25, page 798), a notificiation 
has been issued by the Controller of 
Exports in Bombay under date of May 15, 
regarding the licensing procedure for 
<otton piece goods for the rest of the year. 

From this it is clear that licences 


against the quota of 97 million yards, 


—40 m. yds. of which will be allotted 
to all mills for export and 57 m. yds. 
to established exporters,—will not be 
valid for shipment to Aden, Hongkong, 
Djibouti, mneerern or to other ports in 
Malaya. 


The” woktibenttidk: explains that the reason for 
the decision not to allow shipment to Malaya 
against this quota is that exports to Malaya jn 
the past have been as follows: 1948, 10.3 million 
yards; 1949, 64.3 m. yds., 1950, 241.7 m. yds. 
As against these exports the quantity already 
despatched to Malaya from Jan. to April 1951 
is 151.7 m. yds., and a further quantity of 47 m. 
yds. js expected to be shipped against licences 
already issued and confirmed. The position is 
thus that about 200 m. yds. will be exported to 
Malaya during 1951 against licences already 
‘issued, and this quantjty is quite substantial when 
compared with exports in previous years. Further- 
more, over and above these figures, Malaya may 
‘still receive some supplies out of the quantity of 
45 m yds. which wjll be licenced to certain 
categories of mills without any destinational 
‘restrictions. 

It is further explained that as fresh licensing 
for the rest of the year had to be restricted to 
a total quantity of 190 m. yds., for obvious 
‘reasons, it was essential to rationalise exports 
by yh Meh thejr flow to such destinations as 

already received far more than their require- 
ments for internal consumption warranted. 


In view of the difficulty ‘of ‘anti- 
cipating which categories of goods ‘are 
free for export among those listed in 


the new regulations, dealers preferred to 


concentrate upon those that were ‘known 

not ‘to come under the controls, and Nee 
yhina traders were in the market | 

whatever could be obtained in these ae 
It has become evident that the Hong- 


kong authorities concerned are anxious 


to do all in their power to assist mer- 
chants in putting through their _applica- 
tions under the new regulations, and this 


cooperative attitude has greatly assisted 


traders in obtaining a clearer idea of 
their scope, : 

Cotton Yarn 


The cotton -yarn market turned brisk 


at the beginning of the week with buyers 


attracted by the low prices ruling especi- 
ally for Indian yarns, and prices showed 
an inclination to rise in some brands: 
Srée Meenakshi Mills 22’s which were in 
demand rose to $1,940 per bale, and 
Madura Mills 32’s sold at $1,980; Three 
Fishes. 10’s, however, sold at the lower 
price of $1,280 per bale; Krishna Kumar 
Mills 20’s showed a slight rise to $1,880 
per bale; New City of Bombay Mfg. Co. 
40’s fell to $2,500 per bale. Hongkong- 
made yarns were brisk at first, but slow- 
ed down at the close: Golden Peak 20’s 
dropped to $1,920 per bale; Double Swal- 
low 20’s sold at $1,870 and Camel's ‘only 
fetched $1;860 per bale. 


Cotton Piece Goods 

Cotton piece goods continued to ack 
interest and few transactions hg place: 
Indian 2,343 Grey Sheeting fell further 
to $54 per piece and 5,078 Grey Sheeting 
dropped to $63.50 per piece. Locally- 
made Grey Sheeting followed suit: Bat 
& Urn and Panda brands fell to $63 per 
piece. In White Drills Bat & Urn drop- 
ped to $68 per piece and Lucky Star fell 
as low as $60.50 per piece. Japanese 
Three Peaches White Cloth was quoted 
at $79 per piece. 


Metals 

The export trade in metals has been 
severely affected by the recent controls, 
and as the market for Ivocal consumption 
is necéssaril:; limited, merchants are 
finding it hard to adjust themselves to 
the altered circumstances, Metals  ac- 
cordingly showed an _ irregular trend. 
Transactions on any importazut scale in 
Mild Steel Round Bars were almost com- 
pletely lacking and such dealings as took 
place were at lower prices in the majori- 
ty of! cases: European 40’ 8” to 1” were 
quoted nominally at $62 per picul (1 
picul-133.3 lbs.); #’ sold at $72, and }” 
was offered at $78 per picul, Mild Steel 
Plates with low stocks on the other hand 
saw an increase in most prices: 4’ x 8’ 
1/16” rose to $190 per picul, 3/32” went 
up to $185 per picul, 4” sold at $136 
per picul, }” and #” rose to $128/$130 per 
picul. Galvd. Iron Sheets were in de- 
mand by mainland dealers: G26 Sold at 
$2:10/$2:20 per lb., G24 was offered at 
$2.10 per lb. 


pettus to _ business: 


‘Tinplates, affected, by the desire of 
‘holders to dispose of their stocks, in view 
of the lack of export ‘outlets under the 
néw control measures, fell in price: Bri- 
‘tish 20” x 28” 200-lb. case ‘was offered at 
$280 per case. US Tinplate Waste, 18” x 
24” 200-lb. case was offered at $300 per 


ease; the electrolytic variety Bat brand 


sold -at $290 per 200-lb. case to local fac- 
tories. With the substitution of Charcoal 
Plates by local factories in place of Black 
Plates, US Black Plates showed a decline, 
selling offers on G29-G33 falling from 
$168 to $165 per picul, 


Paper 

An exception to most of the commodi- 
ties dealt in on the local markets, paper 
showed al! round increases last week. 
Increased prices by European paper mills 
and a keen demand by exporters to Tai- 
wan, Indonesia and mainland China 
brought increases 
paper. Newsprint, Swedish 31” . at 
99 cents per lb., while the: Norwegian 
product was quoted ‘at S112 . per .- 


- Woodfree, with expectations aroused of 


trade with Korea, rose to $1.45 for white 
80 lk. quality, while 60-62 Ibs. was quoted 
at $1.54 per lb, Exporters’ requirements 
sent up the price of Egyptian Smoking 
Tiger Cigarette Paper 29 mm. 6,000 m. to 
$28 per bobbin, while Pyramid & Rene 
Bellore brands rose to $26 and $32 per 
bobbin respectively. Increases were also 
seen in MG Pure Sulphite 30” x 40” which 
sold at $26 per ream, and Tissue Paper 


1133 lbs. 25 x 44” which fetched $55. 


per ream. Swedish white Manifold 
Paper 22 x 34” 16 lbs. sold at $38.50 per 
ream, While Japanese Cellophane Paper 
26 x 39” was transacted at $146 per ream. 


Industrial Chemicals 

The expected arrival of shipments of 
industrial chemicals this month caused a 
lowering of prices in some instances. Bri- 
tish Formalin sold at only 67 cents per Ilb., 
and Sodium Cyanide was transacted at 
$3.70/$3.80 per lb. Dutch Granulated Po- 
tassium Bichromate fell as low as $1.72 per 
lb, while German Potassium Bichromate 
crystals were sold at $2.10 per lb. On the 
other hand, the issue of importation per- 
mits by the mainland authorities for 
tanning materials brought North China 
dealers into the market and lent an im- 
Crown brand 
Quebracho Extract was traded at $1.78 
per lb., and Optimus brand fetched up 
to $1.52 per lb. With sustained buying 
support, Dutch Lithopone continued to 
gain, spot goods selling at $1.28 per lb. 
and forward sales being made at $1.17 
per lb. US Carbon Black, Witco brand, 
had sales at $4020 per 75-lb. case; Taiwan 
Carbon Black was quoted nominally at 
$18 per lb. British Carbolic Acid 448-lb. 
sold at $8.65. Both US and ICI Caustic Soda 
sold at $410 per arum. North China 
dealers purchased British Sodium Hydro- 
sulphite 120-lb. at $1420 per picul, for- 
ward sales of the Dutch variety being 
effected at $1400 per picul, Buying in- 
terest was also shown in Ammonium 
Chloride which sold at the earlier price 
of $1550 per ton, 
China Produce 

Small arrivals and the great discrepan- 


cy between buying offers from abroad. 


in various kinds of. . 
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AMERICAN PRESIDENT LINES, LTD., 
was incorporated August 2, 1929, under 
the laws of Delaware, under the original 
name of Dollar Steamship Lines, Inc., 
Ltd. The change in its name was effected 


in November, 1938. In 1929, immediately. 


after its incorporation, it purchased the 
vessels and ocean transportation business 
of Dollar Steamship Lines, a California 
corporation, and of The Robert Dollar 
Company. However, The Robert Dollar 
Company continued to act as managing 
agent of the Company’s vessels until 
January 25, 1938, when the Company 
acquired all the offices, office equipment 
and personnel in this and foreign coun- 
tries which The Robert Dollar Company 
previously had used in handling its acti- 
vities as managing agent. Dollar Steam- 
ship Lines (California) and The Robert 
Dollar Company were incorporated in 
1910 and 1908 respectively, and they there- 
upon took over and continued to operate 
a fleet of ships in services between the 
United States and the Orient which had 
been commenced by Captain Rebert Dollar 
in 1901. Thus American President Lines 
and its direct predecessors have a con- 
tinuity of operations between the United 
states and the Far East, and have been 
engaged in furnishing and developing 


and the price asked by exporters caused 
business on the China produce markets 
to falter. Only some 10 tons of vegetable 
oils were transacted during the week. 
Woodoil (Tung oil) alone remained un- 
changed, the price on the local market 
standing at $270 per picul for unrefined 
quality without drums and $272 for refined 
without drums. Teaseed Oil dropped to 
$245 per picul. Aniseed Oil and Cassia 
Oil fell respectively to $1080 per picul 
and $2280 per picul, 

A supply of Feathers arrived from 
Shanghai and Taiwan: Duck Feathers 
were quoted at $1350 and Goose Feathers 
at $1450 per picul, Cassia with weak 
demands from abroad and with few arri- 
vals was inactive: Cassia Lignea (West 
River) 1-cwt. bale lst qual, (new) stood 
nominally at $93 per picul; 80-lb. bale 
(new) sold at $90, and loose packing 
(new) was offered at $81 per picul, Green 
Ramie (West River) sold at $280 per picul. 
Hankow Gallnuts stood at $127 per picul. 
Nanning Aniseed Star lst qual, was quoted 
at $164 per picul. 


Exports of Woodoil (Tung Oil) 
Shipments cf Woodoil abroad from 
Hongkong during June fell to not over 
1406 short tons. This figure does not 
include 800 short tons which were booked 
for shipment in June but did not actually 
leave until early in July, Exports went 
to the following countries: Woodoil in 
bulk, Great Britain 781 tons, the Nether- 
lands 187 tons, all cther countries 31 tons; 
a total of 999 tons. Woodoil in drums, 
Australia 132 tons, Japan 77 tons, France 
67 tons, Norway 62 tons, Switzerland 31 
tons, South Africa 26 tons, all other 
countries 12 tons; a total of 407 tons, 


transportation in the Far East, for almost 
half a century. 

Furthermore, the Company is in the 
line of succession of those providing the 
principal American steamship services to 
the Orient which have even a longer 
history. The Pacific Mail Steamship Com- 
pany pioneered steamship operation in 
the Pacific as early as 1848, starting 
services to the Orient in 1867. For years 
this line furnished the only service be- 
tween the United States and Asia and 
it was a tremendously important factor 
in the promotion and development of 
trade. When Dollar Steamship Lines 
(California) was the successful bidder in 
1925 for the purchase from the Govern- 
ment of the 535s, which had been operated 
in the Trans-Pacific routes and under 
the flag of the Pacific Mail Steamship 
Company, it succeeded to the Trans- 
Pacific and Oriental business of that 
Company. Also, the services had been 
obtained of a number of experienced 
shipping men who had received experience 
and training in Pacific Mail Comany, 
many of whom are on the staff of the 
Company today. As one example, we 
may cite the case of the Company’s Vice- 
President in Charge of Freight Traffic, 
who entered the service of the Pacific 
Mail in 1902. American President Lines 
is carrying on an American-flag steamship 
service inaugurated over three-quarters 
of a century ago. 

ROUTES:- The Company’s Trans-Pacific 
passénger and freight route normally 
includes services between United States 
Pacific Coast ports and ports in Hawaii, 
Japan, China and the Philippine Islands, 
including the ports of Honolulu, Yoko- 
hama, Kobe, Shanghai, Hongkong and 
Manila. 

Its Straits Settlements route normally 
includes services between Atlantic and 
Pacific Coast ports and ports in Hawaii, 
China, the Philippine Islands, Indo-China, 
Thailand, Malaya, East Indies, Burma 
and New Guinea, including the ports of 
Honolulu, Hongkong, Manila, Singapore, 
Penang and Rangoon. : 

Its Round-the-World route encircles 
the globe and normally covers 23 ports 
in 13 countries, and furnishes scheduled 
passenger and cargo service between the 
United States and the Far Eastern ports 
of Kobe, Shanghai, Hongkong, Manila, 
Singapore, Penang, Colombo and Bombay. 

FLEET:- Beginning in 1901, when the 
SS “Arab” was placed in operation to 
the Far East by Captain Robert Dollar, 
the number, size and type of ships em- 
ployed in this service by him, and by 


Dollar Steamship Line (California) and | 


The Robert Dollar Company after they 
were incorporated in 1910 and 1908 re- 
spectively, have been continually enlarged 
and improved. By 1929, the fleet of 
Dollar. Steamship Line (California) and 
The Robert Dollar Company consisted 
of eighteen American-flag vessels. All 
these eighteen vessels were acquired by 
American President Lines in 1929, when 
it was incorporated under its former 
name of Dollar Steamship Lines, Inc., Ltd. 
These included five 18-knot combination 


passenger and cargo vessels of about. 
12,500 gross tons each, known as 535 type 
vessels because of their length; the ‘SSs 
“President Lincoln,” “President Taft,” 
“President Pierce,” “President Cleveland” 
and “President Wilson,” They also in- 
cluded seven 133-knot combination passen- 


ger and cargo. vessels of about 10,500 | 


gross tons each, known as 502 type vessels 
because of their length; the SSs ‘Pre- 
sident Harrison,” “President Garfield,’ 


“President Van Buren,” “President 
Hayes,” “President Po “President 
Monroe” and “President Adams.” They 


further included the 13-knot combination 
passenger and cargo vessel SS ‘Ruth 
Alexander” of about 8,100 gross tons, 
and five dry cargo vessels, the SSs 
“Stanley Dollar,” “Melville Dollar,” .“Steu- 
art Dollar,” ‘Margaret Dollar” and “Diana 
Dollar.” 

Thereafter the Company not only con- 
tinued the long-established Far East 
services without interruption, but new 
vessels were added. 


In 1929 the Company acquired the SS 


“President Johnson” (ex “Manchuria’’) 


and the SS “President Fillmore” (ex 
“Mongolia”); 14-knot combination passen- 
ger vessels of about 16,000 gross tons. 


In 1931 the Company acquired its two 
magnificent new 21-knot luxury liners, 
the SS “President Hoover” and SS ‘“Pre- 
sident Coolidge.” These vessels operated 
on regular schedule between the United 
States and Honolulu, Yokohama, Kobe, 
Shanghai. Hongkong and Manila. 


In 1939 commitments were made for 
the purchase of seven new 16-knot com- 


bination passenger and cargo liners of 


about 9,250 gross tons each of the modern 
and improved C-3-P design. Before war 
conditions intervened and made further 
deliveries impossible, six of these vessels: 
were delivered and placed in operation 
on the Company’s round-the-world route. 
The remaining vessel when completed 
was taken directly from the builders by 
the Government for use in war-related 
operations. 


In line with its policy of furnishing 
the travelling and shipping public with 
transportation facilities of the latest and 


most modern design and keeping in step. 


with the developments in the transport- 
ation field, American President Lines has 
from time to time disposed of its older 


vessels as they become obsolete and as 


new replacements were obtaimed. As a 
result of this program, and as a result 
of the loss of the SS “President Hoover” 
in 1937 when she went aground off 
Formosa, the fleet of the Company at the 
end of 1940 consisted of fifteen vessels 
with an aggregate deadweight of 181,703 
tons, in addition to five new C-3-P’s for 
which commitments had been made but 
which had not been delivered. In ad- 
dition, the Company operated or handled 


a number of other vessels under charters 


and agency agreements. 

1933-1838 Readjustments and Reorgani- 
zatiou:- During 1937-1938 various read- 
justments were effected. The reasons 
therefor and the proceedings taken in 
connection therewith are fully set forth 


| 
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in two printed cempilations of. the United 
States Maritime Commission entitled 
“Financial Readjustments in Dollar Steam- 
ship Lines Inc., Ltd.,’ United States 
Maritime Commission, February 17, 1938, 
United States Government Printing Office, 
Washington, 1938, and “Reorganization 
of American President Lines Ltd. 
merly Dollar Steamship Lines Inc., Ltd.),” 
United States Maritime Commission, April 


10, 1939, United States Printing Office, 


‘Washington, 1939. 

The Principal results were (1) new pre- 
ferred stock was authorized, and this 
stock, and a new _issue of debentures 
(which subsequently have been called and 
paid in full), were issued to creditors in 
discharge of indebtedness, (2) the Mari- 
time Commission acquired from partie’ 
closely identified with the controlling 
management 2,100 shares of Class “B” 
stock and 113,206 shares of Class “A” 
stock, (3) changes were made in the 
amanagement, (4) the name of the Company 
was changed from Dollar Steamship Lines 
Inc,, Lid., to American President Lines, 
Ltd., (5) managing agency contracts were 
terminated and the Company took over 
the personnel of the managing agent and 
acquired the offices and facilities of 
the managing agent, (6) the Com- 
pany entered into a_ five-year operat- 
ing-differential subsidy agreement with 
the Maritime Commission (which sub- 
sequently has been’ extended); (7) 
loans (which subsequently have been 
paid in full) were made to the Company 
by the Maritime Commission and the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation to 
rehabilitate vessels and for working 
capital, (8) modifications were made in 
respect of the long-term outstanding 
mortgage and bank indebtedness (which 
subsequently has been paid in full, both 
as to amounts of obligations and terms 
and time of payment.) 

After the completion of these adjust- 
ments, the Company aggressively and 
successfully proceeded with a program 


of improvement and expansion of its — 


services, and further advanced its long- 
held position as the predominant and 
deading American transportation organisat- 
ion in the Far East. The war then 
intervened. 

Company goes to War:—As quickly as 
voyages in progress at December 7, 1941 
(Pearl Harbour) could be terminated, 
the Company’s entire fleet was placed 
‘under bareboat charter to the War Ship- 
ping Administration and all commercial 
operations ceased. 3 

As agent for the War Shipping Ad 
ministration in the handling of its own 
remaining vessels (under bareboat char- 
ter) as well as vessels under the control 
of the War Shipping Administration un- 
der Class A agency classification as 
General Agent, Berth Agent and Sub- 
Agent, American President Lines handled 
between 120 and 150 vessels, including 
foreign flag in various parts of the world. 

Conclusion:—For almost half a century, 
American President Lines and its direct 
predecessors have furnished transporta- 
tion services between the United States 
and the Far East continuing an American- 
flag service inaugurated over three quar- 


(For-. 


The Indian Jute Industry 


The resilience of the jute industry in 
1950 was remarkable in more than one re- 
spect. Despite the Indo-Pakistan trade 
deadlock, which continued many months 
during the year, and very limited arrivals 
of raw jute from Pakistan, the jute mills in 
Calcutta were able to work without inter- 
ruption. The Government of India main- 
tained the control over export of jute 
goods except the carpets and webbings. 
They tried to distribute jute goods to 
consuming countries on an _ equitable 
basis. They were anxious to safeguard 
the long-term interests of the jute indus- 
try and to maintain exports and foreign 
exchange earnings at as high a level as 
possible. They paid particular attention 
to; step up the output of raw jute. In the 
sécond quarter, Government entered into 
an agreement with Pakistan for the sup- 
ply of 800,000 bales of raw jute to the 
mills. Purchases of raw jute to the 
mills were’ canalised through the Central 
Jute Disposals Section. Ban on raw jute 


exports was maintained throughout. The . 
output of jute goods was somewhat lower — 


than in the previous year. Government 
stepped up the export duty on hessians 
and sackings in the last quarter of 1950. 
Consumption of hessians in the U.S.A. 
showed improvement, especially in the 
second half of the year, due to brisk 
business conditions. Prices of raw jute 
and manufactures remained controlled. 


Efforts To Grow More Jute 

The Government of India continued to 
pay throughout the year particular atten- 
tion towards achieving self-sufficiency in 
raw jute production. In the last week of 
January, the Chairman of the Central 
Jute Committee announced a target of 
5 million bales for 1950, to be further 
supplemented by another one million 
bales of Meshta jute and other fibres. 


ters of a century ago. It has continued 
the development of American transporta- 
tion in the Far East. It knows Far East 
transportation. It is acquainted with the 
location and sources of traffic, both pas- 
senger and freight. It knows the people, 
the public officials, foreign trade condi- 
tions and commercial practices in the Far 
East. It is familiar with the intricacies 
of Far East money exchange, immigration 
laws, public health, quarantine, customs, 
laws and regulations. By long experi- 
ence it has learned how best to handle the 
transportation problems peculiar to the 
Far East and inherent in Far East trans- 
portation operation. It has successfully 
met the extensive and fcrmidable foreign 
competition in the Far East transporta- 
tion field. It is the only American trans- 
portation Company having a complete 
organization in the Far East. 

Through its experienced and _ well- 
maintained organization, offices and 
agencies throughout the United States, 
Asia and various other parts of the world, 
it has resumed these important services 
and is carrying on its traditions as the 
premier American-flag line in the Orien- 
tal trade. 


The increased area under jute was pro- 
posed to be spread out to the following 
States: Bengal (including Cooch Behar). 
Assam, Bihar, Tripura, Orissa, Uttar 
Pradesh and Travancore. In the course of 
his budget speech, the Finance Minister 
of Bengal revealed that his Government 
proposed to grow jute on 200,000 acres of 
cultivable aus land in certain districts of 
the State and that if seeds and other 
facilities were available, it might even 
be possible to double this figure. Just 
before the sowing period, the Jute Com- 
mittee tried to educate growers, through 
the distribution of small pamphlets on 
improved methods of cultivation. Nearly © 
1,200 demonstration farms in Bihar, 500 
in Assam, 300 in West Bengal and 200 
in Orissa were proposed to be started 
gradually. Despite these efforts, the pro- 
gress of sowing had to be delayed, par- 
ticularly in Bengal and Bihar, owing to 
the irregularities of the monsoon to some 
extent. However, the position began to 
improve later on account of the favour- 
able weather conditions in May and June. 
The progress was interrupted due to 
heavy floods in Bihar in August which 
did extensive damage to the crop result- 
ing in reduced yield. 


Target Of 6 Million Bales 

According to preliminary figures, the 
area under jute in the Indian Union in 
1950-51 is placed at 1,456,000 acres, dis- 
tributed as under: West Bengal 651,000; 
Bihar 357,000; Orissa 111,000; Assam 
292,000 and the rest 55,000. In the pre- 
vious season, the area aggregated 1,158,- 
000 acres, producing 3,117,000 bales. Early 
in the 1950-51 season, production was 
estimated between 4 and 4.5 million bales, 
but it had to be revised downwards, the 
latest figure being around 3.4 million 
bales. Although the earlier target could 
not be reached owing to reasons beyond 
control, Government’s forward policy had 
certain beneficial results on the future 
trend of production. For instance, hill 


tribes in Assam, for the first time in the 


history of the State, took to jute cultiva- 
tion, sowing the crop in waste and fallow 
lands, not only on hill tops and the slopes 
of hills but even around their huts in 
which they and their families were living. 
In view of the importance of raw jute 
and jute manufactures to Indian econo- 
my, the Agriculture Minister to the Gov- 
ernment of India indicated from time to 
time that he would be following an in- 
tegrated policy of growing more food, 
cotton and jute. He also stated that Gov- 
ernment would try to increase production 
of raw jute to 6.1 million bales by 1952. 
The Colombo Plan also envisages an in- 
creased production of jute by 375,000 tons 
in the Indian Union. 


Trade Agreement With Pakistan 

The Indo-Pakistan trade deadlock had 
a restricted effect on the arriva!'s of jute 
in Calcutta during this year. Purchases 
of raw jute by the Indian Jute Mills in 
1949-50 amounted to 4.918 million bales 
as compared with 5.521 million bales in 
1948-49 and 5.893 million bales in 1947-48. 
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Even the entire purchases made by the 
mills during 1949-50 did not arrive in 
time and the actuals were only 4.228 mil- 
lion bales. Out of the above, arrivals from 
the States of the Indian Union aggregat- 
ed 2.99* million bales and from Pakistan 
1.232 million bales. Imports of jute from 
Pakistan to Calcutta were facilitated 
after April, following the revival of trade 
on a balanced basis between 
countries. According to the trade agree- 
ment, dated April 21, 1950, the Pakistan 
Government agreed to supply, through 
their Jute Board, to the Chairman of 
the Indian Jute Mulls Association, on 
specified dates, 4 million mds. of raw 
jute. The Governinent of Inda undertook 
on their part to supply 20,000 tons of jute 
manufactures. Although the Pakisian 
Jute Board at first agreed to deliver all 
jute within the-end of July, the delivery 
time had to be extended from time to 
time until October. Instead of the agreed 
80,000 bales the actual quantity was re- 
ported to be slightly higher. As a result 
of the Agreement, in addition to supplies 
under its terms, Pakistan also released 
the Assam jute in transit previously held 
up within their territory and also the 
balance of held up jute bought and paid 
for by the mills before the devaluation 
of the rupee. The Government of India 
did not renew the trade agreement after 
September 30, 1950. 


Central Purchase of Jnte 

Restricted arrivals of raw jute in Cal- 
cutta had doubtless adverse effects on 
the volume of trade during last year. 
Even at the beginning of the vear, the 
leaders of the jute industry began to 
realise the necessity of an orderly distri- 
bution of the limited stocks of raw jute 
in order to avoid competition between 
the mills. The result was the creation of 
the Central Jute Disposal Section which 
was empowered to direct offers, sales and 
purchases of raw jute to the mills, where 
it was required. The mills were, at the 
same time, barred from accepting any 
other offer than those authorised by the 
Section. The principle followed in dis- 
tribution was to even out stocks not only 
with regard to quantity but any particular 
quality as well. There was no physical 
re-distribution of stocks but only a well 
ordered direction of offers. During the 
first two months, the offers of raw jute 
to the Disposal Section were somewhat 
limited, but after the agreement with 
Pakistan, there was a marked increase 
in offers. In July, the Indian Jute Mills’ 
Association allowed the mills to purchase 
new crop jute on their own initiative. This 
experiment proved to be a_ short-lived 
affair. The central purchase system had 
consequently to be re-imposed in August 
and loopholes in the system were tighten- 
ed. The Association agreed to permit a 
representative of the jute balers to sit 
on the Central Disposal Section with full 
powers. In September, it was be'ieved 
that trade between India and Pakistan 
would become normal if the International 
Monetary Fund were to fix the par value 
of the Pakistan rupee. However, when 
the question was postponed, the smooth 
working of the Central Jute Disposals 


the two. 


India’s Plantation Industries 


Among the plantation industries, the 
progress of the tea industry was very 
gratifying. For the third year in unbroken 
succession, it set up new production re- 
cords. The place of this industry in ex- 
ports was steadily growing in importance 
in view of the increased quantum of 
exports. The agreement with Britain 
for the bulk sale was continued. Prices 
of tea were generally ruling higher. Un- 
favourable weather conditions prevented 
the coffee industry to set up new pro- 


duction records. Demands for coffee 
both in the internal and external markets 
‘was strong at advancng rates. The out- 
put of rubber was somewhat lower. Pep- 
per growers had a prosperous year due 
to high prices prevailing in the world. 


Tea 

The performance of the tea industry 
continued to be encouraging, For the 
thi;d new year in unbroken sutcession, 
the industry set up new production re- 


Section became difficult. The West Ben- 
gal Government declared that they would 
tighten the control measures further, In 
the second week of December, they pro- 


' mulgated.an Ordinance banning purchase 


or taking delivery by any mill of raw jute 
direct from any seller, dealer or baler 
except through. the intervention of the 
Central Jute Board, which, was consti- 
tuted for the purpose. The Ordinance 
provides that all offers of sale of raw jute 
to jute mills will, in the first instance, 
have to be made to the Central Board. 
The Board will issue an order on a seller 
to make contract with a particular mill 
indicated in the order at controlled prices. 


Ban On Exports j 


With a view to conserving the avail- 
able supply of raw jute within the coun- 
try, the ban on exports of raw jute con- 
tinued. It may be mentioned that the 
total quantity of raw jute exported from 
India in 1949-50 and 1948-49 aggregated 
594,000 bales and 599,000 bales, respec- 
tively. 

Stocks on jute goods with member 
mills of the Association remained at satis- 
factory levels. Stocks at the beginning of 
the year stood at 49,000 tons as against 
114,000 tons on the same period a year 
ago. They increased to 67,000 tons at 
the end of March and 71,000 tons in 
June. The highest for the year was in 
August when they came to 88,000 tons. 
By October, they dropped to 80,000 and 
still further to 72,000 tons by the close 
of November. 7 


Export Duty 


Throughout the year, demand for jute 
manufactures from the overseas markets 
remained strong. Since the Indian output 
of jute goods was far lower than the total 
world demand and as prices of other fibres 
and substitutes had risen appreciably 
after the Korean war, the intensity of 
enquiry for Indian goods began to in- 
crease, especially in the second half of 
the year. Early n 1950, the Government 
of India appointed an ad hoc committee 
to advise them on various aspects of the 
jute industry such as procurement, distri- 
bution and export of raw jute and jute 
goods, requisition of stocks whenever 


necessary and prevention of black mar- 


keting. The Korean war and the stock- 
pile programme of the U.S. Government 
created an inflationary psychology in the 
world commodity markets. Prices of 
strategic commodities recorded an im- 
pressive increase, particularly in the 


U.S.A. where retail prices of hessians 
began to show a wide margin in an up- 
ward direction as compared with those 
prevailing in Calcutta. In consesuence, 
the Government of India stepped up the 
export duty on hessians from Rs. 350 per 
ton to Rs. 750 in October and to Rs. 1,500 
in November. The duty on sackings was 
also raised to Rs. 150 per ton in November 
as against Rs. 50 previously. Exports of 
jute goods in January amounted to 67,261 
tons valued at Rs. 113.5 million—the high- 
est for the year. For the first quarter, 
they amounted to 186,339 tons valued at 
Rs. 329 million. In the second quarter 
exports dropped to 147,307 tons, their 
value being Rs. 267 million. In the third 
quarter the value of despatches moved up 
to Rs. 294 million, the quantity being 
170,036 tons. For the last quarter, exports 
may be estimated at 180,000 tons and the 


total for 1950 at 684,000 tons... In 1949, | 


exports aggregated 832,000 tons. Internal 
consumption of jute manufactures is 
placed at 117,000 tons in 1949-50 and 141,- 
500 tons in 1948-49. 

The high retail hessian prices would 
appear to have had little effect on their 
consumption in the U.S.A.—the princi- 
pal consumer of these products—in view 
of the country’s increased business ac- 
tivity and relatively higher prices of jute 
substitutes. In the first quarter of 1950, 
the intake of hessians stood. at 163.7 mil- 
lion yards, improving to 196.8 million 
yards in the second quarter. The corres- 
ponding figures in the previous year were 
202.3 million yards and 198.7 million 
yards, respectively. In the third quarter 
of 1950, hessian consumption in the U.S.A. 
increased to the high figure of 230.7 mil- 
lion yards. In June, 1950, the month in 
which the Korean war began, the con- 
sumption stood at 58.2 million yards while 
in the next month, it moved up to th 
high figure of 87.6 million yards — the 
highest for the last many months. For 
the first ten months of 1950, the consump- 
tion figure came to 665.2 million yards, 
the annual estimate being 810 million 
yards. In 1949 and 1948, the intake stood 
at 795 and 801 million yards. The peak 
figure during the last two decades was 
reached in 1946 when consumption 
amounted to 903 million yards. 

Throughout 1950, raw jute prices re- 
mained controlled at Rs. 38 and Rs. 35 
per md., respectively for Indian Jat Fid- 
dle and Bottoms. Prices of 11 Porters 
hessians (40” x 10 ozs.) ruled at Rs. 55 
(100 yds.) and B. Twills at Rs. 155-12 
(100 bags). 
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cords The contribution of North Indian 
gardens was partcularly: noteworthy in 
this respect. Early in the season, pro- 
spects were not so’ heartening. The 
cyclone damage to the Darjeeling gardens 
in June and the Assam earthquake in 
August had donc damage with the result 
that production of tea in 1950 was expected 
to be adversely affected. In fact, the 
output of tea in North Indian gardens 
until June was somewhat lagging that for 
the same perod in the previous year, the 
actual figure being 111.44 million Ibs. in 
1949, In July the output improved to 
71.14 million lbs. as compared with 67.6 


million lbs. a year ago. The upward trend 


in producton was maintained during the 
next three months. The output in August 
aggregated 87.80 million 1Ibs.—while in 
September and October, it came to 82. 22 
million Ibs. and 81.96 million Ibs., pro- 
duction in North Indian gardens at 434.56 
million Ibs. was ahead of 16.28 million Ibs, 
over the comparable figure of the pre- 
ceding year. Estimating the output on 
the basis of 1949 for November and De- 
cember at 65 million lbs., the total pro- 
duction of tea in North Indian gardens in 
1950 may reach the new record figure of 
500 million lbs. against 483.66 million Ibs. 
in 1949 and 66.01 million Ibs. in 1948. 


Indications are that production of tea 
in South Indian gardens are likely to 
show a slight decline over the last year’s 
level of 99.1 million Ibs. During the first 
half of 1950, the outturn amounted. to 
49.23 million Ibs. as compared with 50.39 
million lbs. for the same period a year 
ago. During July and August, 1950, the 
output was somewhat adversely affected, 
the: figure for both the months being 11. 7 
million Ibs. as against 14.9 million Ibs. 
for the same months in 1949. The trend 
showed some improvement during Septem- 
ber and October, the respective months’ 
output being 1.2 million Ibs. For the 
first ten months of the vear, the tea 
output in South India came to 79.1 mil- 
lion Ibs. as compared with 81.6 million 
Ibs. for the same period a year ago. 
Estimating the November and Decem- 
ber production at about 18.5 million Ibs., 
the total production of tea in South 
Indva in 1950 may amount to 98 million 
lbs.. The combined output of North 
and South India may be estimated at 
598 million Tbs. as against 582 million 
lbs. in the previous year. 


The Indian Tea Control (Amendment) 
Bill, 1950 was passed by Parliament ‘in 
the third week of February, thus en- 
abling the Government of India to give 
effect to the new International Tea 
Agreement. The major tea producing 
countries were agreed that the life of 
the Agreement, with certain modifica- 
tions, should be extended to the end of 
March, 1955. The extended Agreement 
provides that in the first year, each con- 
tracting country shall be permitted to 
export up to 130 per cent of its standard 
export figures, and in future years the 


permitted percentage will be decided by 


the International Tea Committee. For 
the 1950 season, the permissible exports 
from India are placed at about 452 mil- 
lion Ibs. The Agreement also provides 


from 180.48 million Ibs. 


that each contracting country shall, 
during the term of the’ extended Agree- 
ment, be permitted’ to extend its tea 


areas by 10 cent of its total permissible 


acreage on March 31, 1950. 


In view of the record production of 
tea in 1950, ample supplies were avail- 
able for both export and internal con- 
sumption. 
principal consumer of Indian tea, the 
bulk sale system to the U.K. Food Minis- 


try was continued during this year also. 


The quantity was, however, reduced to 
275 million Ibs. as against 300 million 
Ibs. in the previous season. It was 
stated that if sufficient offers were to be 
forthcoming, the Tea Controller was 
allowed to accept an additional 10 per 
cent to allow for rejections and short- 
ages. Britain has proposed to discon- 
tinue the bulk purchase of tea from next 
year. Private trading 
resumed and the auction sales are like- 
ly to cnmmence m London from April 
next. British traders in tea. will be 
operating at the Calcutta auctions also. 
The Government of India, at the re- 
quest of producers and exporters of tea, 
permitted the import of a limited quantity 
of tea chests: from foreign countries 
for the first -half of 1950, that is, the 
January-July licensing period. In _ the 
third quarter, they authorised’ the 
import of a total quantity of 800,000 
chests during the second half of this 
year. Further, they encouraged the sys- 
tem of direct imports by consumers. 


Tea Exports 


Exports of tea during the fiscal year 
1949-50 (April-March) amounted to the 
high figure of 439.55 million Ibs. valued 
at Rs. 721 million. For the previous 
year, they came to 405.91 million Ibs., 
the value being Rs. 637 million. For 
the first six months of 1950-51 (April 
to September, 1950) exports of tea stood 
at 155.30 million lbs. as against 1895.39 
million lbs., for the same period a year 
ago. The value of exports dropped from 
Rs. 296 million to Rs. 276 million. 
Latest figures regarding tea exports 
from North Indian gardens are avail- 
able up to December 9,1950. From April 
up to the above, despatches of tea from 
Calcutta came to 245.16 nfillion Ibs. as 
compared with 277.82 million Ibs. for 
the corresponding period in the previous 
year. Despatches to the U.K. dropped 
to 167.62 niillion 
Ibs. and those to the foreign countries 
other than the U.K. aggregated 77.54 
million lbs. as compared with 97.33 
million Ibs. during ths same period a 
year ago. The average price of tea 
works out to Rs, 2-1-5 per lb. against 
Rs. 1-15-4 a year ago. 

Demand for tea from exporters gene- 
raliy remained at a high level. Quality 
teas with good liquoring flavour were 
bid at higher rates at the auctions both 
in Calcutta and Cochin. At the begin- 
ning of January, Clean Common Broken 
Pekoe fetched Rs. 1-13-9 per 1b., harden- 
ing to Rs. 2-0-0 towards the end of that 
month. A year ago, it was quoted at 
Rs. 1-8-6. Due to seasonal influences 


«Rs. 1-9-6 at one time. 


Since Britain has been the 


in tea will be 


and reduced quality, the rate declined 
to Rs. 1-14-6 in February, receding fur- 
ther to Rs. 1-12 by .the end of the first 
quarter The lowest for the year was 
reached in June when it was sold at 
From July on- 
wards, the trend became upward as the 
new season tea began to be marketted. 
During August, it became somewhat 
erratic, prices moving between Rs. 1-12 
and Rs. 2-1, respectively. In Septem- 
ber, the rate settled around Rs. 1-14 
gradually moving up to Rs. 1-15-16 by 
October. In November, prices were 
marked down to Rs. 1-12-6 at one time. 
At the time of writing, the rate was 
standing around. Rs. 1-14. It may be 
mentioned that prices were. generally 
standing higher throughout the year as 
compared with those quoted a year ago. 


Coffee Production 


The coffee industry continued to enjoy 
a period of . prosperity despite the fact 
that anticipations in regard to the out- 
turn of the crop for 1950-51 did not 
materialise. Early in 1950, it was ex- 
pected that the industry would be hav- 
ing a record bumper crop for the 1950-51 


season. Unofficia] estimates began to 
place the figure at the high level of 
30,000 tons. However, the estimates 


began to be revised downward gradual- 
ly in view of the adverse weather con- 
ditions. The untimely or insufficient 
blossom showers which coffee estates had 
early in the year followed by about two. 
months of drought had not only shattered 
the original optimistic hopes of a bumper 
crop but also damped the prosects of. 
even a normal crop. Weather conditions 


at the end of May showed some improve- 


ment and raised hopes of a normal crop, 
but this favourable trend was not tully 
maintained with the result that the latest 
estimates were being placed around 18,000 
tons. The revised estimates of the 
1949-50 season were 20,361 tons consisting 
of 12,554 tons of Arabica and 7,707 tons 
of Robusta. The deliveries of the 
1949-50 crop into the Pool up to Novem- 
ber 15, 1950 amounted to 20,015 tons; 
consisting of 8,580 tons Plantation, 3,846 
tons Arabica Cherry and Estate Pound- 
ed and 7,589 tons Robusta Cherry and 
Estate Pownded. 

The tollowing table gives the outturn 
of coffee in recent years: 


Coffee Export 
Demand for coffee in foreign mar- 


kets remained very strong at high prices 


in view of the world shortage for this 


beverage. Early in the year, 3,000 tons 
were earmarked for export from the 
1949-50 crop which was later increased 
to 4000 tons. The quantity for export 
was released periodically, the first re- 
lease being 1,000 tons, consisting of 450 
tons of Plantation, 200 tons of Arabica 
Cherry and 350 tons of Robusta. No 
destinational quota was _ fixed. The 
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second release was in February when 
tenders were invited for 700 tons. 
Prices ranged from Rs. 295 to Rs. 335 
per cwt. for plantation A. By April, 
2,945 tons were sold for export. Out of 
the above 500 ‘tons plantajron were 
taken up by the U.K. Food Ministry, 
the price being £450 per ton FOB for 
Plantation AB. In May a further quan- 
tity of 350 tons Robusta Cherry Flats 
was sold to the U.K. Food Ministry at 
£330 per ton FOB. Out of the balance 
export quota of 705 tons, tenders were 
called for 54 tons of monsooned coffee 
in October. -Prices fetched were Rs. 335 
per cwt. for monsooned PB. During 
the fiscal year 1949-50, the total quan- 
tity of coffee exported amounted to 
2,776 tons valued at Rs. 10.3 million. <A 
moderate quantity of the same was ex- 
ported to European countries under 
biateral trade agreements. During the 
first half of the fiscal year 1950-51 (April 
to September), exports of coffee aggre- 
gated 2,130 tons, the value being Rs. 
10.4 million. 


Prices of coffee at the auction sales 
in, the country disclosed an upward 
trend. In January, Plantation A was 
fetching between Rs. 163-10 and Rs. 173-9 
while Robusta Cherry Flats moved be- 
tween Rs. 147-11 and Rs. 
February Plantation A reached Rs. 180 
mark. In March, there was a_ slight 
reaction, prices ranging between Rs. 
172 and Rs. 177-5 Robusta Cherry Flats 
were being quoted from Rs. 144 to 
Rs. 151-12. During April Plantation A 
recovered to some extent, the rates 
moving up from Rs. 176-12 to Rs. 180-8. 
Robusta Cherry, however, 
subdued from Rs. 140-2 to Rs. 146-9. In 
May, Plantation A remained well above 
Rs. 180 level and prices generally moved 
from Rs. 183-7 to Rs. 186-15. The up- 
ward trend continued and by the end 
of June, prices moved up to the high 
level of Rs. 191-15. With the outbreak 
of monsoon in July, auction sales were 
discontinued in Mangalore. At the 
Mysore and Mangalore auctions, prices 
were standing at Rs. 195. In August the 
Rs. 200 level was crossed. The persis- 
tent rise in prices became a source of 
anxiety to the Coffee Marketing Com- 
mittee which began to curb the upward 
trend by increasing the releases from 
1,350 tons to 1,550 tons per month 
during September and October, in addi- 
tion to the usual monthly allotments 
to the Co-operative Societies and the 


160-11. In 


remained | 


Propaganda Department. This decision 
of the Committee had some salutary 
effect and prices were held in check 
below Rs. 199-10. This, however, prov- 
ed to be temporary for by October, the 
rates improved to Rs. 209-1. In Novem- 
ber, prices ranged between Rs. 203-15 
and Rs. 205-15. Robusta Cherry Flats 
were being taken up from Rs. 149-3 to 
Rs. 151-3. 


Rubber Output 
Production of rubber in 1950 recorded 
a slight decline due to a number of 


factors. The reduced rainfall at the 
far end of last year, excessive rains 
during the monsoon season, the wide 


disparity between interval and foreign 
prices were responsible for the down- 
ward trend in the output. For the first 
ten months of 1950, production aggregat- 
ed 11,575 tons and estimating the output 
for November and December around 
3,500 tons, the outturn 
year may be around 15,075 tons. During 
the last few years, production was ranz- 
ing between 15,500 and _ 16,500 tons. 
Throughout the year, the statutovy price 
remained unchanged at Rs. 91 for Group 
I rubber. The progress of new plant- 
ing is reported to have slowed down to 
some extent, a few planters even show- 
ing a preference to other plantation crops 
on account of -vemunerative prices. 
Imports of rubber in 1949-50 came to 
2.87. miilion. lbs. valued at Rs. 1.7 mil- 
lion while in the preceding year, they 
came to 15.6 mllion lbs. valued at Rs. 
10.1 million. During the first half of 
1950-51, value of rubber imports amount- 
ed to Rs. 556,947, the quantity imported 
being 1.1 million lbs. 


Pepper 


Growers of another 


pepper had 


‘favourable year. Prices of pepper were 


on an average ruling at the record level. 
The latest crop estimate was being placed 
between 30,000 and 35,000 tons. In view 
of the high. prices, it is reported that 
growers are stated to be bringing in more 
land under pepper. During this year, 
the Government of Madras established a 
research station in Malabar for the 
development of pedigree vines in order 
to augment the yield per acre. For the 
first time in the history of the industrv, 
the value of exports of pepper in 1949-50 
amounted to Rs. 137 million, quantity 
shipped being 15,000 tons. In the 
previous year, Indian exports came to 


for the whole. 


7,052 tons valued at Rs. 27 million. For 
the first six donths of 1950-51, the value 
of exports aggregated Rs. 67 miilion and 
the quantity of despatches was 5,210 
tons. The U.S.A. and the U.K. were 
the best customers for Indian pepper. 

Price movements in pepper were 
erratic for the most part of the year. 
Early in January, prices of garbled 
variety were standing around Rs, 520 
per cwt. By the end of the month, 
they improved to Rs. 575. During 
February, they moved between Rs, 610 
and Rs. 655. After touching Rs. 665 in 
mid-March they declined to Rs. 610 at 
one time in April. During May, they 
generally ruled well above Rs. 600, but 
came down below Rs. 450 in June. The 
downward trend proved to be _ tempo- 
rary and by the end of July, the rate 
improved to Rs. 640. The Rs. 700-mark 
was crossed in August, prices reaching 
Rs. 735 at one time. During Septem- 
ber, the rate moved up to Rs. 775 due 
to seasonal influences. In view of the 
new crop movement, prices dropped to 
Rs. 678 in October. Price fluctuations 
were somewhat restricted in November. 
In the second week of December, they 
were quoting at Rs. 645. 
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DODWELL & CO., LTD. 


Founded 1858 


BARBER LINE 


FROM U.S. ATLANTIC & PACIFIC COAST PORTS 


mV. due 10th Aug. 


BARBER WILHELMSEN LINE 


TO PACIFIC & ATLANTIC COAST PORTS 
via JAPAN | 


m.v. “TALLEY RAND” 
mv. ‘*TITANIA’’ ” ” 


Hongkong 


.... Loading Hongkong 19th July 


3rd Aug. 
18th Aug. 


Accepting cargo on through Bills of Lading for tranship- 
ment cargo to South American and West African Ports. 


AUSTRALIA WEST PACIFIC LINE 


TO BRISBANE, SYDNEY, MELBOURNE via RABAUL 
m.v. “AROS” — Loading Hongkong 12th Aug. 


Accepting cargo for transhipment to Fiji | 
FROM ADELAIDE, MELBOURNE, SYDNEY 


BRISBANE 
Loading Hongkong Mid Aug. 


my, 


STATES STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


PACIFIC SERVICE 
FOR VANCOUVER DIRECT THENCE 
SEATTLE & PORTLAND 


LLOYD TRIESTINO 


m.v. ‘*CABOTO?’’ 

Dep. Genoa 18th July. 
Loading Hongkong 26th Aug. 
FOR SINGAPORE. COLOMBO, BOMBAY, KARACHI, 
ADEN, SUEZ. PORT SAID, VENICE, TRIESTE, 
LEGHORN & GENOA 


Arr, Hongkong 22nd Aug. 
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All the above subject to alteration without notice. 


BOOKING AGENTS FOR : 
CUNARD STEAMSHIP CO., LTD. 
B.0.A.C.— 
CANADIAN PACIFIC — QANTAS — 
P.A.L. 
3rd FLOOR HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK BLDG. 
DES VOEUX RD. TELEPHONE 28021/6 
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JARDINE, MATHESON 
& ETD. 


14/18, PEDDER STREET, 
HONG KONG. 


own 


. HONG KONG, CHINA, 
JAPAN & KOREA 


Importers and Exporters, 

Tea and General Merchants, 

Insurance, Shipping and 
Air Transport, 


GENERAL MANAGERS: 


The Indo-China Steam Navigation Co., Ltd. 
The Australia China Line Ltd. 

The Hong Kong Fire Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Hong Kong Airways Limited. 

Jardine Aircraft Maintenance Co., Ltd. 

Breweries Limited. 

Cotton Mills Limited. 


GENERAL AGENTS: 


The Canton Insurance Office Limited 
British Overseas Airways Corporation. 
Shanghai & Hongkew Wharf Co., Ltd. 


AGENTS: 


The Glen Line Limited. _ 

The Royal Mail Lines Limited. 

The Prince Line Limited. 

The Western Canada Steamships Limited. 

The Pacific Transport Lines, Inc. ° 

Furness Withy & Co., Ltd. 

The Union Castle Mail Steamship Cvo,, Ltd. 

Alliance Assurance Co., Ltd, 

Atlas Assurance Co., Ltd. 

Queensland Insurance Co., Ltd. 

Guardian Assurance Co., Ltd. 

Bankers and Traders Insurance Co., Ltd. 

Triton Insurance Co., Ltd. 

Lombard Assurance Co., Ltd. 

Economic Insurance Co.. Ltd, 

The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp., Ltd. 
~~ Phe Merchants’ Marine Insurance Co., Ltd. 


THE JARDINE ENGINEERING 
CORPORATION LIMITED. 
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No. 3 


Managed by 
A.P. MOLLER, COPENHAGEN. 


MOLLER STEAMSHIP CO., NEW YORK 
General Agents U.S.A. 


Fast Fortnightly Serviee to: 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, 
BALTIMORE & PHILADELPHIA 
via | 
SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES & PANAMA 


Accepting transhipment cargo for Central and South American 
Ports, also for Caribbean and Gulf Ports. 


NEXT SAILINGS: 
m/s ‘‘GRETE MAERSK’ 


m/s ‘‘OLGA MAERSK” 


July 30 
Aug. 14 


Also accepting cargo for Keelung and Japan. 
Special Strongroom Compartments. 
Refrigerated Cargo Space. 


ARRIVALS FROM U.S.A. 
m/s ‘‘LAURA MAERSK’’ 


m/s Aug. 21 
m/s ‘‘TREIN MAERSK’’ Sept. 4 


For Freignt and Further Particulars 
Please apply to :— 


JEBSEN & CO. 


| | Agents. 
VW Building. Tels. 2666 


GORDON, WOODROFFE 
& CO. (FAR EAST) LTD. 


Edinburgh House, Hong Kong. 
BRANCH OFFICES 
TOKYO and OSAKA 


‘General Managers for: 
Pekin Syndicate Ltd., Hongkong. 
Associated Companies: 


Gordon, Woodroffe & Co. Ltd., London. 
(Established 1868) 

Gordon, Woodroffe & Co. (Madras) Ltd. 

Gordon, Woodroffe Morocco, S.A.R.L. Casablanca 

Gordon, Woodroffe Corporation, New York. 


Sole Agents: 


Biddle Sawyer & Co., Ltd., London. 
Gale, Baiss & Co., Ltd., London. 
Gordon Woodroffe Leather Manufacturing Co. 


Madras. 
Sissons Paints 


Hugh Wood & Co., 
Richemont Brandy. 


Goodyear Tyre & Rubber Co. (Rubber belting, 
Shoe heels, etc.) : | 


PRODUCE & GENERAL MERCHANTS 


ESTO. SINCE 


IB50 


SWISS WATCHES 


Sole Agents: 


ROOM 220, PRINCE’S BLDG. 
HONG KONG. 


CARR RAMSEY & SON, LTD. 
it 


TELEPHONE 23248 
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